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ABSTRACT 

This 4-volume research guide to New Careers programs, 
which was derived from personal interviews with approximately 100 
respondents in individual and group sessions, is intended to serve a 
variety of uses, such as: (1) to encourage program planners and 

operators to utilize research as a means of contributing to problem 
solving, and (2) to stimulate and assist those researching various 
aspects of New Careers programs. The contents, which reflect many of 
the major suggestions and needs expressed by those who are involved 
in some aspect of New Careers programs, are organized in the 
following volumes: (1) Assessing the Impact of the New Careers 
Program, which proposes research studies that deal with 
considerations necessary for launching a New Careers program, (2) The 
Design and Operation of New Careers Programs, which proposes research 
studies that deal with ongoing operational problems qt New Careers 
programs, (3) Assessing the Impact of the New Careers Program, which 
prpposes research studies to assess the success of the total program 
rather than the effectiveness of individual components, and (4) 
Implications of the New Careers Program for the Field of Education, 
which cites areas where research efforts may be applied to planning 
and operation activities of New Careers educational projects to suit 
the needs of those served. (SB) 
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Preface 

This guide is the product of a study of the major research Issues 
and needs of new careers programs which in ever greater numbers are being 
planned and implemented in the human service fields. 

New Careers programs are essentially an outgrowth of the civil 
rights and anti-poverty ferment of the 1960*s, Within a single program 
package they attempt to provide decent jobs and career opportunities 
primarily but not exclusively for the poor* to lift the ecor.omically 
needy out of poverty, to open new and advanced educational opportunities 
to program participants, to improve services to the poor and to make 
humun service agencies more responsive to their needs, and to fill the 
service gapB created by serious shortages in the availability of human 
service professionals. 

To achieve this rather imposing array of objectives, new careers 
programs generally rely upon procedures which restructure the Job 
responsibilities of professionals , regrouping lower level tasks into a 
graded series of jobs for paraprofesslonals leaving professionals free 
to concentrate on higher level tasks. In this respect at least new 
careers programs are securely anchored in precedent. Industry and 
government have followed this practice successfully for generations, 
particularly under pressure of serious shortages in highly skilled and 
professional personnel. Public and private human service agencies 
have engaged in analagous practices in employing volunteers and paid 
paraprofessional staff. What distinguishes new careers programs from 
their antecedents is their emphasis upon the provision of real 
opportunities for upward mobility through the establishment of viable 



career ladders leading to profess tonal status. Program participants 
are also to be offered significant educational assistance and a battery 
of supportive services to enable them to realize these opportunities , 
Lastly, the programs rhetoric callu for the participation of the new 
careerist in policy and other foras of agency decision-making activities. 

In principle this program concept has been widely accepted by 
community groups, secondary and higher educational institutions, and 
public and private human service agencies. Its advocacy is believed to 
be politically advantageous with the result that the program has been 
incorporated In many different pieces of federal legislation. Neverthe- 
less, there are many differences in substance and emphasis even among 
its more devoted champions. 

It should be noted, however, that broad public acceptance of the 
program is based largely on its potential rather than on its successful 
implementation. The program's success rate to date has not been notably 
high. Its short life has been more generally characterized by the 
emergence of difficult technical and administrative problems, by 
acrimonious controversy, and by failure. Yet, the success, however 
measured, of individual participants and projects is also apparent. 

The principal Issues for study and analysis in any effort to 
contribute to the development of new careers programs are relatively 
clear. They involve the need to identity Mose influences or factors 
and their attendant conditions which contribute to effective planning 
and operation of new careers programs, and, contrariwise, to identify 
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and analyze the forces which create program problems and impede effective 
planning and operation. Such ar.aiyses should produce clearer conceptions 
than currently exist of viable, operational new careers objectives and 
methods. 

The new careers programs selected for study were confined to human 
service fields and to those which have been authorised by various forms 
of federal legislation since the Scheur amendment to the Economic 
Opportunity Act in 1966. Cast in a similar design mold they establish 
career ladders in various demand occupations , encourage maximum opportunity 
for upward mobility and improvement in client services, seek to open 
higher educational opportunities for program participants and to supply 
a battery of supportive services to sustain the participant through his 
training and educational activities. Eligible participants are generally 
defined in terms of poverty criteria, but there are important legislative 
exceptions to this stipulation. Thus, a larger nody of individuals 
engaged in what are regarded as paraprofesslonal positions are largely 
excluded from consideration in this study. 

Within this broad context, the present study relates only to those 
major policy and program issues to which research methodology can make 
a significant contribution. Clearly, the end in view is to encourage 
and stimulate more intensive utilization of research capabilities in 
order to resolve the problems confronting new careers programs and to 
contribute to more effective developmental and operational program 
activities. 
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The product of the « fcudy is a comprehenu ive ly developed and conceived 
research guide to new careers programs which should serve many uses among 
many users. New careers program planners and operators should find many 
of their principal concerns articulated in research terms and should be 
encouraged to utilize research increasingly as a moans of contributing 
to problem-solving. The guide should alert many planners, operators and 
others who are new to the program to the potential problems and pitfalls 
which may confront them. It is intended to serve similar functions for 
decision-makers In social agencies who are contemplating the development 
of a new careers or paraprofessional program and for heads of educational 
and other supportive agencies seeking to provide specialized servicea to 
new careers programs. Legislators and agency officials faced with 
decisions regarding the funding of research and demonstration activities 
should also find the document useful. The guide should stimulate and 
assist researchers engaged in individual studies of new careers programs 
and those involved in the development of educational curriculum and the 
application of educational resources (at the vocational, community college 
and senior college levels) to the new careers program. For many others, 
review of the guide should offer a broadly -based educational experience. 

The prime./ inputs to the guide were derived from personal interviews 
conducted with approximately 100 respondents in individual and group 
sessions. Those Interviewed consisted of new careerists, local program 
planners and operators, government agency officials at all levels 
responsible for implementation of New Careers legislation, union and 
professional association representatives related to new careers, experts 
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in ptti. tlcul&r prog v ftm erstis (c,g«, job analysis at>d testing), technical 
ass is lance stall: of private*, organisations serving new careers programs 
under contract to the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Department: 
of Labor, research staff conducting program evaluations under various 
government contracts, and a numb*..*. of experts who may be referred to as 
the new careers program's major conceptualis ts . Interviews were conducted 
in various parts of the country and dealt with program planning and 
operations in a number of human service fields, mainly education, welfare, 
health and corrections. Lastly, interviews were augmented by review and 
v o !y 3 in of existing research and literary materials. 

Interview guides for each category of respondents (e,g,, local 
program operators, new careerists, etc,) were prepared and pretested. 

The information sought at these open ended intorvievo wao generally of 
tv»v types. By far the greatest number of respondents, it was assumed, 
would be unaccustomed to articulating or perceiving their problems in 
research terns. They could respond more confidently to questions which 
attempted tc probe their experiences, problems and assessments in various 
planning and operational aspects of new careers programming. Their 
responses would then have to be analyzed and categorized and those 
problems end issues susceptible to research filtered out of the 
accumulated mass, 

A® it turned out, few respondents were actually able to formulate 
research issues in usable form in spite of persistent probing. From 
their discussion of their program experiences, problems and general 
observations, analysis revealed that very often the problems citad did 
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not in any important sense require research inputs. What appeared to be 
needed in these Instances was more qualified staff or staff training 
programs ; improved management, administration and organisation of the 
project, better coordination with local, often competitive agencies; 
and quite often, essential policy decisions which seemed to be withheld 
for reasons of ideological differences, lack of resources, or 
organizational or individual self-interest rather than a lack of information. 
In some instances, it appeared that information was at hand which could 
contribute to problem* jolving, but was either not known by the respondent 
or not immediately available to him. Responsibility for this regrettable 
situation may be attributed to individual respondents, but it also reflects 
the absence of any centralized effort to accumulate, assess, categorize 
and distribute in usable form the reliable information which does exist. 

In this age of computers this deficiency is subject to significant relief. 
Whether program planners and operators are capable of using data— of 
transferring it--to formulate policy decisions and to design programs 
are problems which will receive comment shortly, 

A second order of information sought in the interviewr and in the 
review of relevant literature went more directly to the heart of research 
problems and issues. The character of a research problem was broadly 
defined to make it possible to include pilot studies and demonstration 
projects in the guide. But primary emphasis was placed upon obtaining 
Information related to problems which could be relieved through 
empirical studies designed and conducted in accordance with accepted 
principles of scientific method. For example, such information was 
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assumed to bo rc la tied tio gaps in the data perceived as necessary for 
program policy and design decisions, and to various needs for identifying 
and testing essential but often implicit program assumptions and conceptions; 
for assessing the consequences of particular planning and operational 
decisions, for choosing among competing end6 and means, and for developing 
program feedback and evaluation activities. 

The study, hence the guide, assumed that there is a sizeable and 
significant series of program problems which are common to the various 
human service fields. In these fields new careers programs engage in a 
similar set of required planning and operational activities from which 
generic problems arise. These problems are likely to be found In such 
activity areas as assessing labor market demand and working conditions; 
performing job analysis and Job restructuring; coping with existing 
barriers to new careers in civil service, trade unions, professional 
associations and antagonistic agency amangement and staff; recruiting 
and selecting program participants; developing and implementing programs 
of training and supportive services; and opening opportunities for higher 
education. Clearly each new careers program also has its own unique 
characteristics and problems depending on the field of service, type of 
agency, local situation and other idiosyncratic conditions. However, the 
broad scope of the study made it virtually impossible to treat such 
differences satisfactorily In this guide. 

It was also quickly apparent in the course of the study that new 
careers programs shared many activities, program problems and research 
needs with other manpower programs. In many respects, their design 



8eemB to be stamped out of the same mold. On the other hand, new careers 
programs do leave many visible and unique components including significant 
requirements for career ladders and upward occupational mobility, the 
oppoituniti.es to acqui.ro educational credentials leading to higher and 
ultimately the professional status, and many others. These similarities 
and differences are ciearly identified in the guide. From a broader point 
of view it is held to be advantageous to the development of an overall 
manpower program capability to design research studies which contrasts 
aspects oi new careers with other manpower programs. Such studies quite 

obviously also contribute to greater understanding of each of the programs 
contrasted. 

A more difficult problem to resolve consisted of various ideological 
differences among respondents. The fundamentalists, of course, sought 
basic, thorough -going changes in human service institutions and related 
fields, while the incrementalists adopting what they regarded as a more 
practical and feasible approach, desired changes of a lesser magnitude. 
These differences were manifested in various ways. For example, 
incrementalists viewed the new careers program as a vehicle for employing 
people, particularly the poor, and for filling organizational gaps created 
by shortages of professional staff. Fundamentalists saw the program as 
an opportunity to review the total fabric of agency goals, structure and 
service modalities in order to make the agency more responsive to and more 
effective in meeting the needs of the poor. Incrementalists were much 
less Inclined to tamper with existing agency structure, believing it 
necessary only to fit new careerists into present organizations. 
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Fundamentalists were searching for new working relationships between 
professionals and new careerists and for a broadening of the agency's 
policy and decij ion-making base, Lastly, incrementalists would be well 
satisfied to open educational opportunities for new careers enrolloes 
at community colleges, while fundamentalists believed that community 
colleges must be thoroughly overhauled if they are to serve the needs 
of new careerists. Thus, the former request community colleges to develop 
tutorial programs for new careerists, new occupational specialisations, 
and special schedules to accommodate t;> their work requirements. 
Fundamentalists, however, go far beyond this, essentially to the point 
of restructuring what they regard as inadequate education for the 
new careerists and others. In their view it is essential to study 
and redesign instructional methods, curricula, faculty selections and 
assignments and various other basic components of the present system of 
community college education. 

Research recommendations guided by fundamentalists policies are 
likely to be condemned by some as "global", "impractical," and unrelated 
to the working problems encountered daily by program administrators and 
others. On the other hand research recommendations derived from 
Incrementalist policies arc likely to be regarded by others as "trivial," 
and as contribution to the wrong problems and to offorts to paper over 
the real problems. For various reasons a decision has been made to 
Include In the guide research recommendations which reflect both 
orientations, a position which may earn criticism from both camps. 

The reader--government officials, agency administrators, program 
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operators --arc of course free to select: from the guide 
which best conform to their philosophies, perceptions, 
constraints or predilections. 



those recommendations 
resources , 



A brief comment is in order concerning the potential uses and 
usefulness of the research suggestions included in the guide. Trent 
what has been said to this point about: the study and the guide, the 
reader may already have formed some opinions, pro and con, on this 
question. Suffice it to say that the guide, reflects many of the major 
suggestions and needs expressed by those who are intimately and 
importantly involved in some aspect of new careers programs. 

There are, however, a number of more general points that should be 
made, particularly in view of the vastly increased support for behavioral 
research activities which seems to have produced little more than a 
huge stockpile of unused research repoits. The issue is crucial in 
many senses and deserves more comprehensive treatment than can be 
given to it here. The central thesis is that the views and expectations 
regarding research, held almost entirely by nomesearch oriented 
administrators and legislators have been unrealistic. Disappointment 
with the failure of research to aid in the solution of many major 
problems, many of which do not require research for their resolutions, 
appears to be leading in some quarters to a total rejection of its 
utility. Research, of course, is not the grand elixir. It has its 
uses and its limitations which need to be clearly understood. Its 
present utility can be enhanced, however, under the foilwing conditions: 
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1. Research suffers with many methodological deficionces whose 



elimination require greater support, Tn recent years there have been 
many notable methodological dcvclcomcnts particularly in data handling 
and analysis through computer programming and sophisticated techniques. 

But relatively little attention has been devoted to the quality of data 
inputs. Research still relies heavily on essentially crude techniques 
of interviewing and obser/ation. "Garbage in-garbage out" is not entirely 
a gratuitous criticism. Further, research methodology has evolved largely 
in a detached, academic atmosphere and is not yet fully geared to 
function with maximum efficiency in the pressure-laden, changeable, 
ambiguous and conflict-ridden conditions which plague the activities of 
many newly developed service programs. Those comments are not intended 
to designate the usefulness of research, but to highlight the urgent 
need for support of systematic efforts to upgrade the sophistication, 
efficiency and adaptability of research capabilities. 



2, The applied types of research which are in greatest demand 
by public and private administrators of social service programs should 
be seen as implemental to or as integral parts of broader processes of 
program planning, design or operations. For example, there does not 
exist today a fully-developed and tested methodology for planning or 
designing social service programs. Indeed, this critical process is 
only grossly conceived and is burdened with methodological confusion. 
People speak of "policy", "policy formulation", "program", "oervice- 
de livery systems", "practice", "program design", "planning", "program 
development", "p'.-e-planning", "start up" and many other such concepts 
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xrL thout clear referrcnts or notions as to how one term is distinguished 
from others, 1 hus , if the contextual process, 1 , c , , planning and operations, 
within which leseaich is to make its major contributions are themselves 
confused and inefficient, the prognosis for the utility of research 
findings can hardly be optimistic. 

Deficiencies in these broader processes manifest themselves in many 
wuys, but two in particular deserve passing comment. First, research 
problems are not often formulated, nor studies designed within a specific 
context of program planning or operational activities. Program planners 
and operators are not the principal source or stimulus for research 



studies. Those who are can be located in universities and private 
research organizations at some cognitive distance from the activities 
and needs of local programs. In many instances, their research is 
motivated by private interests, and is justified by some general notions 
as to how their prospect of findings might be used in program planning 
and operations. Since research, therefore, is not generally a direct 
outgrowth of specific planning and operational activities, its findings 
all too often are irrelevant or otherwise inappropriate for actual 
application. 



Second, there continues to be a complete absence of awareness that 
there is a difficult and time consuming process by which research findings 
are translated into specific program activities. Somehow it is naively 
believed that given the "right" information, program activities will 
magically emerge. Without laboring the point, it is apparent that 
the process is much more complicated. However, failure to develop and 
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tost: systematic conceptions of design processes leaves many potentially 
useful research findings unutilized. 

VI hat is needed in these circumstances is relatively clear. There 
is an urgent need for (1) vastly increased support for research and 
development in the arts of planning, designing and operating social 
service programs; (2) increased support for research staff in planning and 
operational activities, and in-service training of program administrators 
concerning their use; (3) support for curriculum development and educational 
programs for the training of program planners and designers at the 
university level and for programs to upgrade program skills v/ithin agencies; 
and (4) the development of local planning capabilities, the converse of 
which is the adoption of policies and practices which would eschew such 
current practices as relegating planning to little more, than an application 
completion process, or adopting a program model conceived in Washington, 

D.C, to a local community, or using public or private consultants who 
largely on their cwn develop proposals for funding and add little to the 
capability of the community to plan their own programs. 

3, There is a need of long-standing for the development of 
planned and integrated programs of short-term and long-range research. 

Dy their very nature, one-shot, terminal research efforts without logical 
f o 1 low— up studies are at best of limited ability. Since current funding 
practices are generally of this order, efforts are made by researchers and 
administrators alike to broaden the scope of a research project to crowd 
as much as possible into a single design. This violates the sensible 
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principle of parsimony in the design of.' research and creates problems 
in the manipulation o 1 the. research enterprise and in control of the varih'les 
under study, lhc results are broad, inconclusive research findings, often 
suspect in their reliability and validity, and which raise as many questions 
as they answer. 



4. A significant part of the explanation for the stockpiling of 
unused research reports consists of the disparate form in which their 
findings exist. As suggested in an earlier paragraph a centralized effort 
is needed to evaluate the adequacy of relevant research data, to collate 
them, to develop them in terms of their program implications and in 
processed form to distribute them broadly. These are not simple tasks. 

They require personnel specialized in program design and research as 
well as in various fields of human service. Further their accomplishment 
is likely to be both time consuming and costly. But the expense will be 
a tiny fraction of the total research expenditures, little enough to insure 
broader utilization of costly research findings. 

As a final word on the lack of utilization of research findings, 
it should be pointed out that not all of the activities labelled as 
research are intended to produce data for use in planning or operating 
local service programs. Increasingly of late many research projects have 
been founded for what might be described as "administrative" re*, von*. For 
example, surveys have been conducted to supply information to federal 
agencies which can be used "on the hill," In other instances they are 
primarily designed as a form of monitoring to insure that federal agencies 
are knowledgeable about what is happening in the field. Some of the so-called 
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evaluation studies serve a similar function or are designed to be 
Investigative in character. These points modify only slightly 
existing concern with the utilization of research findings. However, 
where the need for better basic research is so urgent and the problems 
so difficult, one may question the expenditure of scarce research funds 
for such purposes. These purposes may be completely legitimate, but there 
are other means by which they can be achieved. 

These rather broad-gauged comments are as applicable to the 
planning and operation of new careers programs as they are to manpower 
and other human service programs. In all they are intended to stress the 
need for more and better research as contributions to more effective 
policy formulation, to program design and to operations. This does not 
suggest that essential program planning and operations should come to 
a halt awaiting definitive research findings. This is neither possible 
nor desirable. However, it is reasonable to expect that in the course of 
these activities every effort would be made not only to utilize fully 
existing research data and conclusions, an expectation which is not often 
realized but to identify critical data gaps, issues and assumptions as the 
basis for parallel research activities. The latter is another expectation 
which is anil far from fulfillment. Clearly, it is folly to fail to 
provide sufficient support to correct recognized deficiencies in the 
knowledge base upon which hastily and inadequately developed new careers 

programs have been funded. It is towards this end that the present research 
guide is addressed. 
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The guide's format has bean rather simply organized. ft identifies 
major problem areas and recommends specific problems which are considered 
to deserve development as research studies. The guide describes the major 
dimensions of the problems selected, their causes where known, and where 
it seems necessary, their significance for new careers policies and programs. 
Broad methodological recommendations are also included, although they are 
not stressed. It has been assumed that the principal contribution of the. 
guide lies in the identification of major program problems. Meaningful 
discussion of alternative research designs and the conditions with which 
they may vary would expand the guide beyond reasonable limits. Further, 
it is not clear that program administrators are particularly interested 
in detailed design recommendation, while researchers have no special 
need of them. 



An effort has been made throughout to find some common meeting 
ground between a 'top-down" and a "bottom-up" approach to research 
recommendations. That is, problems requiring research may be viewed from 
the standpoint of local programs or of national agencies. These are not 
necessarily antagonistic approaches, but they do involve different 
imperatives which influence what one defines as necessary and relevant. 
Nevertheless, principal weight has been given to the research needs of 
local programs. 

The Guide is organized in four closely related volumes which are 
ordered to approximate the sequence of activities usually i volved in 
planning, operating and evaluating a nev careers program. Volume I re- 
lates to program planning or pre-planning and discusses the major research 
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issues involved with clarifying and applying (.he concept oi : new careers, 
delineating the appropriate target population, performing labor market 
and job analyses in human service occupations and identifying and as- 
sessing existing community resources. Volume II includes the research 
problems associated with designing and operating such program components, 
as recruitment, selection and training, project organization, education 
and supportive services. Volume III deals with the difficult problems 
of evaluating the impact of new careers programs on the career advance- 
ment of program participants, on agencies, on clients’ needs and on 
professional structures and baluos. The final volume delineates the 
special problems discernable in developing new careers programs within 
puhlic schools and concludes with an examination of the issues involved 
in expanding training for human service occupations in secondary schools 
and community colleges. Each volume concludes with a brief discussion of 
those research areas and problems which are believed to be of highest 
priority and consequences. 
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New Careers Concept 

Introduction 

This section is addressed to the local project planner attempting to 
launch a new manpower project in his community. It will assume the hypo- 
thetical position that the planner need not be committed to the New Careers 
concept but may choose any program that he determines will ameliorate 
problematical conditions in his locale. Whether or not a new careers 
approach is appropriate, should be decided by careful conceptual analysis 
by the project planner. 

The discussion stresses the theoretical implications of new careers 
philosophy, which is not limited to Its development and application under 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Instead, the concept is extended to 
all programs related to upward mobility opportunity for paraprofessionals 
whether funded by O.E.O., the Department of Labor, the Office of Education, 
etc. 



Before initiating a project the program planner should assess the over- 
al concept of new careers from at least three perspectivea-- 

1. Is New Careers in fact the most appropriate program vehicle for 
the needs of the community or might another manpower or anti-poverty pro- 
gram be more suitable? 

C*uestions must be addressed to two particular aspects of the concept 
in order to assess its impact as an anti-poverty and manpower strategy. 
First, what are the major local goals to which the concept needs to be 
related? Does current experience indicate that the program is likely 
to reach these goals? in what aspects does the program appear to be 
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successful, and in which problematical? Second, what are the unique 
features of this concept which distinguish it from other specific pro- 
grams aimed at the same or similar goals and social problems? Do these 
unique features enhance the impact of the concept? Does the impact 
counterbalance any increased difficulties that these features might 
create? 



2. If New Careers in theory is likely to be applicable to the local 
situation, does the community possess the resources necessary to imple- 
ment the concept in order to make New Careers a viable program? 

3. How can the program problems encountered by program planners or 
administrators in other communities be avoided in this community? 

Discussion of the program implications of the new careers concept 
will f ocus upon the first and the third of these perspectives; the second 
will be dealt with in a later section entitled, Community Resources . 

New careers programs theoretically aim at alleviation of three inter- 
related social problems. Although funding agencies and communities may 

i • 

vary in their stress upon individual goals, the rhetoric of new careers 
requires they should be completely intarmeshed so that the fulfillment of 
one is not a sufficient nor adequate outcome for a New Careers project. 

In brief these goals include: 

A. Antipoverty Objectives 

^ - new careers concept is viewed es a way out of poverty for the un- 
employed and underemployed. According to major spokesmen for this approach 
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program participants will be raised from a poverty status both economically 
through the w ages they receive as paraprofessionals , and socially through 
enhanced self-images produced by successful performance in helping oc- 
cupations in human service fields. 

Although new careers programs recruit, train and place persons from 
various economic and social strata, a change in unemployment or under- 
employment conditions in the depressed areas of the cc try is a major 

objective of the national concept. To the extent that a new careers pro- 
gram recruits and holds persons who have been unemployed or underemployed, 
succeeds in placing persons who have not been placed by other training 
programs; and, offers real opportunity for upward career mobility, the 
new careers approach can be said to be reaching its anti-poverty goal. 

D. Manpower Objectives 

In relation to its manpower objectives new careers programs foresee 
the establishment of a graded series of lower-skilled pcsitions which will 
lessen current manpower needs for human service professionals. Such posi- 
tions are likely to have important implications for future needs and labor 
deployment in various human services through the formal restructuring of 
professional positions. 

The new careers concept has as a point of departure the 
area of jobs normally allotted to highly trained pro- 
fessionals and technicians but which could be performed 
by the unskilled, inexperienced and relatively untrained 
worker.* 



'•'•Arthur Pearl and Frank Aiessman, New Careers for the Poor (Nov; York; 
The Free Press, l l J65), page 13. 
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For example, it is held that shortages among professionally ac- 
credited social worker a may be alleviated if many of the tasks which they 
currently perform and which, according to new careers theory, do not re- 
quire professionally trained judgement were removed from their realm of 
responsibility and turned over to noncreclentiallcd persons. This could 
allow the professionally licensed social workers greater discretion in 
how to apply the skills for which they were educated. 

To check the increasing shortages of qualified teachers the new 
careers cor.r.ept visualizes a career ladder instituted in public schools 
beginning with the position of teacher aide. With concomitant on-the- 
job training and formal education, a teacher assistant may rise to as- 
sistant teacher, associate teacher and finally to full-fledged teacher. 

The use of new careerists in the classroom is intended to relieve the 
teacher of many routine chores and allow them to concentrate on instruc- 
tion and diagnosis. While performing paraprofeccional tasks, new careerists 
undertake training and educational programs designed to qualify them for 
higher level positions. Thus, the new careers program attempts to re- 

current work loads while preparing new careerists for future needs, 

New careers manpower objectives also have other ramifications. In 
creating now positions in occupations which had not been previously in- 
stitutionalized they may succeed in broadening services. For example, 
homo health aides and numerous types of outreach workers offer totally 
new services to the community. The creation of those new careers posi- 
tions closely ties in with the third objective. 
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C . Inst: i tu t tonal Change Object iv g s 

As the third objective o if new careers program, institutional change 
is not aimed at filling jobs nor providing income for the poor. Though 
passionately advocated and heatedly opposed, no clear definition of 
institutional change has yet emerged. Full realisation of this objective 
obviously requires greater clarity than it has received to date. Of the 
three new careers goals this is the least traditional to manpower pro- 
grams and most subject to misinterpretation. 

Nevertheless, institutional change objectives appear to be princi- 
pally directed particularly at those human service institutions which serve 
poverty populations, it is maintained that institutions within poverty 
communities are not adequately serving these communities. To correct 
this situation maximum participation of the poor themselves is required 
in planning and operating needed services. The poor, as representatives 
of poverty and/or minority population, are believed qualified to per- 
form qualitatively different services for the poverty community than are 
usually provided. At the same time that they are "bridging the gap" be* 
t ,f Gcn forvicc institution and client, as employee;: acting in an advocacy 
or community representative role, they are in a position to point up 
flaws in the service system which should stimulate appropriate reorganiza- 
tion of services offer ' and change in the attitudes and behavior of the 
professionals toward their clients. Thus, as a consequence of living in 
poverty, the po r are presumed to possess the knowledge and skills to in- 
fluence the professionals who in concert with them will seek effective and 
creative change within the institution. 
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Institutional change, however, does not focus solely upon the user 
agencies . 



The New Careers approach allows not only for the producing 
of services, employment and attendant psychological benefits, 
but also stimulates a great variety of significant institu- 
tional changes--changes in the Civil Service system, the 
educational system, etc.* 

While it is important for research to address the question of whether 
these changes actually do take place, the immediate issue in this section 
concerns the validity of the conceptual premises upon which anticipated 
institutional changes are based. 

Goal Compatibility and Priorities 

It is of utmost importance for the local planner to have an ade- 
quate empirical basis to enable him to assess whether the three program 
goals are compatible with one another, and to determine the optimum pro- 
gram design which will place varying levels of stress upon tba different 
goals in accordance with the needs of his community. Are the goals of 
similar importance in other projects or do projects discriminate between 
goals? Does the latter approach lead to different program designs? In 
what respects? When information regarding such questions is assessed it 
should aid the planner tx> decide how to design his project in accordance 
with the needs of his community and to decide between new careers and 
uni-goal projects. 



•'•lUessman, Frank, Two Anti-Poverty Strategies; New Careers vs. The 
Guaranteed Annual Income . January, 1907. ^ 
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In this statement there are actually three questions asked: VJhat arc 

the needs in the community? Are the goals compatible? How should pri- 
orities be incorporated into project design? The first issue will be 
discussed in the next section. The next two questions, although they may 
be referred to separately, should be explored in a single study to enable 
the collection of relevant evidence with a minimal expenditure of effort, 
time and money. 

Suth a study should be designed to describe and to assess different 
project organizations and the difference in program processes which result 
in placing varying cimounts of stress u: on one or another of the goals. 

Research into goal compatibility and priorities within the new 
careers concept should begin with an analysis of a sample of project 
proposals. They should be analyzed for implicit goal definitions beyond 
the formal statement of program goals. Extrapolations should include the 
exact way in which particular objectives are defined and the emphasis 
placed upon one or another or the goals, and any specific statements of 
the relative amounts of time and money to be used in reaching different 
goals. If the proposals are not specific enough for assessment purposes 
it may be expedient to send questionnaires to the project directors 
asking for statements and rankings of goals. 

Structured interviews should be conducted with project directors 
exploring the way s in which they approached the developmental processes 
within the project, and their underlying rationale. For example ' 

and content of training curriculums developed depends in large measure 
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upon whether institutional change or manpower goals are selected for em- 
phasis. The former goal necessitates that the requisite knowledge and 
ability to serve as vehicles for change must be a major component of the 
orientation and training of program participants. This adds a dimension 
to the program that mere placement of the trainee does not require. Re- 
spondents should be asked whether both goals would be equally stressed 
during the training process and where they have had the experience, what 
operational problems and consequences resulted. 

Unique Features of New Careers Concept 

The program planner in analysing the viability of a conceptual model, 
must look beyond the objectives of the theoretical formulation to those 
aspects that are basic and unique to the concept. 

The goals upon which she concept focuses may be compatible with each 
other and the needs of the community and yet there may be other program 
vehicles serving similar ends, an important criterion in judging whether 
the program concept should be implemented may lie in the unique features 
of this concept when contrasted with more traditional manpower or anti- 
poverty approaches. 

Within the new careers concept there are several unique features which 
must be incorporated within a projeet design. 

The triple goal itself is one unique feature. The following section 
suggests studies which arc concerned with other aspects of new careers 
considered by its exponents and by knowledgeable project operators to lie 
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at the core of the iloctri.no. 



These aspects arc: 



A. 



The opportunity for vertical mobility by the 
from an entry level job to full professional 
desires. 



p a r a p ro f e a s i o n a 1 
status if lie so 



B. The opportunity for horizontal mobility from one paraprof css iona'l 
position in a human service field to a paraprof cusionol position 
in another human service field. 



C. 



The utilization of 



program participants as change agents. 



D. The increasing utilization of new careerists within human 

service occupations, largely, though not exclusively, in the 
public sector. 



E. The necessity of obtaining u 
agency that it will continue 
Components after the project 
toward the trainees. 



firm commitment from the user 
the employment and training 
relinquishes its responsibility 



A. The Career Ladder 



The career ladder is t lie vehicle which outlines the steps by which 
a new careerist can work his way with accompanying education through a 
series of positions to a professional career according to his preference. 
He may stele released time for schooling to continue up the ladder through 
an Associate and Bachelor of Arts degree and beyond, or remain at any 
given position with pay increases commensurate with the amount of time 
on the job. 



It is, of course, of critic ll practical import for project planners 
to know whether actual vertical mobility has been opened for new career- 
ists elsewhere with commensurate salary increases; whether the concept of 
career ladders can be realistically implemented. If new careerists are 
not in fact moving into positions for which they would not normally 
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qualify then llic program is merely placing them in terminal or "dead-’ 
cnd :l jobs, and a simpler project: design would serve the same purpose. 
Towards this end, a longitudinal study should be launched which would 
trace the career progress of entry-level new careerists and of other para- 
professional workers in the same or similar occupations and institutions 
to determine the degree and rate of upward mobility of the two groups. 

Overall analytical comparison of the employment histories of these 
two groups will identity whether or not differential upward mobility 
occurs for new careerists. It is essential to analyse these findings by: 
socio-economic characteristics, past employment and educational histories, 
sex, age, ethnicity, etc. to ascertain the full impact of the project 
upon all participants. Important aspects of mobility should be inves- 
tigated such as; the time intervals between changes in position and be- 
tween pay raises; the number of pay increments received during specified 
periods of time at given positions; the evaluation criteria used to de- 
termine upgrading and/or increments; differential status recognition, etc. 

The depth and extent of desire among new careerists for professional 
status and the degree to which their desire is matched by capability in the 
perceptions of the project staff will aid the planner in deciding whether 
the extra cost of providing such opportunities actually meets the needs of 
the target population or whether the same amount of money and preparation 
devoted to producing more jobs though less opportunity may suit their needs 
better. Opinions of new careerists about the upgrading process should also 
be sought, including .such items as the amount and k„nds of pressures exert- 
ed upon them to move upward and to enroll in school and whether they find 
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such pressures supportive or disruptive. 

In many communities new careers programs have not been in existence 
.long enough for findings in upward mobility opportunities to be defin- 
itive. Nevertheless, a research undertaking should be launched which would 
introduce uniform data collection instruments into the personnel proce- 
dures of these programs so that as new careerists change positions, either 
vertically or horizontally, receive pay increases, leave their jobs, etc. 
the data can be sent to a central data bank. For example, exit inter- 
views can be constructed so that uniform questions will be asked and reasons 
for withdrawal submitted to the central data collecting service. 

B. Lateral Mobility 

The issue of mobility opportunities central to the concept of new 
careers is not limited to career ladders and to upward mobility. Central 
to the concept is the idea of "career lattices" as well. The idea is that 
the training received and skills acquired during the performance of a para- 
professional job in one human service field should be transferrable to 
other types of human service agencies and fields. Thus, an out-reach 
worker in a Community Health Center should be able to transfer to a com- 
parable position in a social welfare center with no penalties of salary or 
status . 

A longitudinal study should be undertaken to determine the form and 
extent of lateral mobility which is open to and utilized by the new career- 
ists and the extent to which this is dependent upon the nature of the entry 
jobs and the type of training agency utilized, t. sample of "old-line" 
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paraprof essionals that: .-.re similar in positions and personal character- 
istics to the sample of new careerists should be included within the study 
population. Since lateral, mobility is a highly selective and often 
voluntary activity, the samples should incorporate those who have a need 
or desire to change jobs. The question is the extent to which such op- 
portunities are available in other human service agencies and fields 
without additional extensive training, reduction in pay or substantial 
change in job classification. 

Before tracing career progress, interviews should be conducted with 
samples of paraprofcssionals enrolled in new careers type projects and 
those who are not. Questions should be asked regarding the desire to 
change laterally, and the influences from which this desire emanates. For 
example, does desire, to change fields emanate from disatisfaction v/ith 
current position, pressure from other project or agency personnel, or from 
a greater feeling cf realistic opportunities for change and sense of 
personal worth gained through new careers training and job experience? 

Once analyzed a longitudinal follow-up of those workers expressing desire 
to change fields should be mounted in order to assess the ease or dif- 
ficulty by which such transformations take place. 

Analysis should assess the differences in desire to change and the 
consequent histories of the two groups. Efforts should also be made to 
determine whether real opportunities for lateral mobility are uniform for 
the entire population or affects only particular sub-groups. 

One further basis of anlysis is important and should be included in 
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the study . This is the extent to which nuv; careerists can move from 
parallel service systems, e. . g . , community mental, health clinics into more 
traditional institutions such as hospitals. 

C • Use of Program Participants as Change Agents 

Belief in the ability of the target population to improve the quality 
of services and offer new services to the poor is a further unique and 
central part of the new careers concept that must be subjected to syste- 
matic research scrutiny. 

To attain the institutional change objectives it is necessary for 
program participants to think of themselves as change agents and as com- 
munity advocates. Observation of trainers and aides and interviews with 
new careerists have raised the question of whether they actually perceive 
themselves in this role or whether they are mainly concerned with doing 
their job as directed by their supervisors without question. Interviews 
with a random sample of persons in aide and assistant positions should 
collect data about their personal goals within the project as well as the 
goals which they perceive that the project administration and their super- 
visors hold for them. Their opinions of the need for and the feasibility 
of the institutional change objective and the reasons for these opinions 
should also be analyzed. 

Factor analysis of respondents should be performed by socio-economic 
characteristics, welfare recipient status and prior involvement in commun- 
ity action activity. The last is important since new careers programs 
have been charged with selecting persons who have been active in community 
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of total occupational, fields as well as particular .career lines and. service 
settings within each field, systematic surveys are required to document: 
these differences for use in program planning, in order to allow the pro- 
ject planner to foresee the relative difficulties to be encountered in 
launching his program in alternative service fields. It will also aid 
him in deciding whether to gear his project toward one service field or 
to diversify, giving the option of selection of field to the enrollees 
themselves . 

A limited number of agencies should be purposely selected for. their 
"typicality" and data collected on the processes involved in planning, 
budgeting, and implementing new careers within them. The emphasis within 
this study should be limited to the unique features and idiosyncratic 
conditions found in different service fields. Decause of the specific 
use to which this data will be devoted, highly structured questionnaires 
should be addressed to user agency administrators and program directors. 
Factors which should be analyzed include: the amount of structural change 

which was necessary within a particular user agency in order to incorporate 
new careerists into staffing lines, arrangements made for on-the-job 
training, types of supervisory roles, attitudes of new careerists to- 
ward the particular field, acceptance by unions and professional 
associations, relative expenditures, etc. 

E. Commitment From User Agency 

Another unique feature of new careers programs is that* both the 
training and placement components of the program design must be ful- 
filled. This necessitates a commitment from the user agency stating that 
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social action movements on the presumption that they will continue to 
function as advocates of the movement while working within the system. 

Another basis upon which this assumption rests is the hypothesis 
that greater rapport can be established between a person in a similar 
life situation to the client and the client. This similarity is felt to 
enable the new careerists to "bridge the gap" between the clients' world 
and that of the social service institution. It is generally supposed that 
when indigenous persons are utilized there occurs qualitative changes in 
the types of interchange, increases in the amount of confidences offered, 
and more relevant, immediate or stop-gap solutions to problems recommended. 

A combination of depth interviews with a sample of clients who have 
been in contact with indigenous new careerists and non-participant 
observation of the interchanges taking place between a sample of clients 
and both professional and nonprofessional workers will lead to further 
understanding of the differences in the dynamics involved. Interviews 
should also be conducted with a sample of the client population that have 
been exposed to services from both professionals and new careerists. 

Programs which utilize new careerists as outreach workers will serve 
as accessible targets from which to select a sample. Analysis should con- 
sist of a quantitate ■" assessment of increases or decreases in number, 
frequency, and types of contacts made by the clients to the agency since 
tb r introduction to the agency, and a qualitative assessment of changes 
in interaction dynamics. 
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Antony the variables sought should be: 

• . .the perceptions by the clients and observers of the differences in the 
quality of the relationships established between the clients and the two 
types of workers, 

...differences in topics initiated by clients, 

...the extent to which the relationships motivated clients to action in 
resolution of their problems, 

...differences in expectations on the part of the clients that aid rsquired 
would be expeditiously delivered, and 

...descriptions by clients and observers of factors which might account 
for any differences perceived. 

Other changes anticipated in the nature of the services due to the 
employment of the poor will be discussed in Volume III. 

D. Human Service Fields 

Program operators are becoming increasingly aware that there are 
differences within human service fields which present different design 
problems. One example is the presence or absence of paraprof essionals in 
a field prior to the introduction of new careers. In the field of health, 
particularly hospital care, there have been ^araprof essionals for decades 
while there have been none in the instructional aspects of vjuc ut ion . 

Another important difference between the two fields is that in health, 
there are already institutionalized a widely defined and accepted 
hierarchy of skills, tasks and positions, while in education, particularly 
in classroom instruction, an ordered separation of ta jks is a totally new 
phenomenon. While these differences are being recognized, both in terms 
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tui employer of new careerists it will maintain both the employment and 
the educational arrangements decided upon after the project has completed 
its formal obligations to the participants. 

Whether the agencies honor their commitments is an important datum 
for the project planner. Unlike other programs which are often con- 
sidered successful if the participants simply complete training and ac- 
quire the skills necessary for placement, new careers must have a place- 
ment commitment before training is begun. 

The length of time a user agency actually maintains this commitment 
and the changing role of the new careerist within that agency is an 
important indicator of whether the program as a whole can realistically 
work. A follow-up study should be undertaken within each occupational 
field of a sample of new careerists within agencies which are no longer 
related to the project funding source. Analysis of the reasons offered 
by the agency administrators for abiding and not abiding by their commit- 
ment w^"ld help local planners evaluate the viability of the concept 
in terms of long-term duration and guide them in effecting instructions 
for funding and contractual arrangements. 

dissemi na tion of Evaluative Findings 

Whether the concept of new careers Iias merit, in the final analyses 
depends upon the total impact of implemented programs. The new project 
planner is not in a position to contract evaluative studies of other 
projects but their data sources exist which should be made available to 
him. Of special value are evaluation studies which are geared toward 
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testing the efficacy of new careers projects, and its components in 
achieving new careers goals; determining where obstacles remain; and 
predicting the degree of generalization of the findings to other com- 
munities , 

Before launching of a new project, decision-makers should assess the 
known results of other projects, and the problems they confronted. 
Examinations of this kind will also help in identifying alternative 
strategies to achieving new careers goals. 

This section has been devoted to the task of providing the local 
planner with basic research suggestions geared to assessing the princi- 
pal aspects of the new careers concept. Without some basis on which to 
weigh the relative conceptual merits and deficiencies of a particular 
program theory, the planning and implementation of any social action 
project will be at best haphazard. 

Past evaluation reports of new careers projects should be disseminated 
to local planners in such a fashion that they maximize their usefullness 
to program planning acin/ities .* Both present and future project 
planners and operators would benefit from total evaluation efforts 
which record the planning and operating processes of new careers projects. 



^Currently there is a need, which effects new careers specifically 
as well as other social action programs, to improve existing and vitally 
necessary evaluation research and feedback techniques. Thus far, most 
available evaluation studies of projects modeled on the new careers 
concept have used scattered site visits while the projects are on-going 
and have not assessed nor analyzed the planning or negotiating process 
nor traced the development of any single project. 
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EfiOitu should be made to design and implement a codification system 
of completed evaluation reports and a process of dip semination to new 
careers projects begun. Such reports should include long-range impact 
studies as well as short-term efforts to detect problems and obstacles 
which provide immediate feedback to project staffs. Where the data are 
likely to prove sensitive or embarrassing, ways can be found to mask 
the identities of the project involved or to maintain confidentiality. 



Lastly, content analysis of the literature of new careers, 
particularly workshop and conference preceedings, would serve immeasurably 
to educate program planners and operators in ways of overcoming or at 
least foreseeing problems that may emerge in the development of their 
projects . 
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The Population to bo Served 

To plan an effective program of services for a gf ven population 
requires intimate knowledge of that population in relation to the goals 
of the program. Such knowledge :> essential for the definition of viable 
program objectives and the design of relevant program servic j . it is 
obviously difficult to imagine the development of an effective plan for 
the delivery of qualitative services in ignorance of the characteristic 
behavior patterns, the subjective attributes, tbe major problems and 
capabilities and the major environmental influences which affect the 
target nopulation, To the extent that planning does occur in a knowledge 
vacuum, the services delivered are likely to be hit -or *miss affairs 5 
characterized in the main by wastefulness and, at b^nt, ’.y indifferent 
success. The point, which needn’t be labored, applies to the planning 
of new careers programs as it does to manpower and other services. 

Although the need for information about all aspects of the 
population tc be served is wisely acknowledged, comparatively meager 
resources have been devoted to fulfilling this essential requirement. 

In common with those who plan and operate other manpower programs, new 
careers program executives exhibit relatively little concern, either in 
interviews or in their publications, for target population information. 

Much more interest is devoted to the client population, to those who are 
admitted to the program. These are seldom equivalent populations. There 
are in fact adequate reasons for concluding that in new careers programs 
there are significant differences between them. Aaron Schmais has remarked 
that, 

"One problem associated with nonprofessional programs 
is the view that they are a homogeneous group; 
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undifferentiated because they are all. poor, or 
inexperienced, or undereducated, etc. Certain 
characteristics and attributes have been ascribed 
without appreciation of the differences, and 
contradictions among nonprofessionals," * 

The nature, extent and reasons for these differences represent 

significant issues for empirical analysis. 

It is true as program planners and operators claim, that 
accumulating knowledge about clients or trainees is useful in developing 
insights into the characteristic behavior patterns and attributes of the 
broader population of potential clients. However, such knowledge of 
clients as has been acquired is neither complete nor the product of 
systematic, empirical study. Developed in the course of pressure-laden 
program activities, this knowledge is largely subjective and impressionistic. 
In this form it is neither as reliable, nor as available and comprehensive 
as information should be if it is to be useful to program policy makers 
and planners. Further, there is an implicit danger that unless genuine 
efforts are made to acquire target population data, program plane and 
ultimately program activities will be developed to serve only a select 
and possibly h small segment of the total eligible population. 

Thus, the need for target population data for planning new careers 
programs appears to be thoroughly understood vet is relatively 
unsupported and neglected in ractice. This anamoly can be explained by 
various related influences. 



*Aaron Schmais, I mplementing Nonprofessional P rograms in human Services, 
Center for Study of Unemployed Youth, N.Y., 1967, pg. 50. 
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: A a a practical matter comprehensive data about the population to 

be served aio considered not essential as long as t:he number of new careers 
training slots are small in relation to the size of the population. In 
fact, applicants have been generally abundant. The task, therefore, has 
been to develop appropriate selection criteria and effective mechanisms 
for the selection of applicants and slotting them as quickly as possible 
into the program. Thus, a small number of training slots in relation to 
an abundant supply of eligible applicants ensures the new careers program 
operator a wide selection of trainees, and removes the urgency of his need 
for targ t population data. 



: The need for the acquisition of target population data is further 

reduced by current practices of federal agencies which reserve to themselves 
the responsibility for making major program design decisions. These 
decisions appear as program and administrative guidelines. From the point 
of view of local communities, it is not too far from reality to 
characterize new careers and other manpower programs as packaged programs 
in which the cognizant federal agency contracts with a local agency for 
stipulated services. The situation is not completely monolithic since the 
local agency does have important decision-making responsibilities of its 
own which must be fulfilled, however, within the outlines of the program 
as defined by the federa agency. These constraints are not calculated 
to encourage the development of local planning capabilities, nor the 
time-consuming and expensive accumulation of target population information. 

: fhe practices of federaJ agencies which arrogate to themselves 

responsibility for making major program design decisions is consistent 




with their unwillingness to provide local agencies with the time, money 
and other resources required to plan and to undertake planning studies. 

This situation may be understood in part by heavy political pressures 
exerted on federal agencies for immediate and visible results. Even with 
new, untested programs, it has become common practice to put the program 
into the field now , and patch it up later. Under this dictum, target 
population studies and planning generally are not regarded as essential. 

: Nevertheless, federal agencies are clearly aware of the necessity 

to accumulate local data and to encourage the development of local 
planning capabilities. Since instances of local planning which were more 
heavily supported in the past proved relatively unsuccessful, theca 
activities are poorly supported in the present. Still, federal agencies 
seek to encourage the development of local planning capabilities, at least 
in their rhetoric, much of x^hich is sincere, while denying it tangible 
support and viex*;ing local planning efforts with great doubt and pessimism. 
The cycle is vicious. Among the consequences of this situation are serious 
deficiences in empirical knoxiledge about target populations and other vital 
issues and inadequate development of local planning capabilities. Thus, 
there are. few local instrumentalities available to urge or to make use of 
research findings, 

n ne last point remains to be noted in explanation of the relatively 
low priority and support accorded the acquisition of target population data 
in planning new careers programs. This relates to the possibility of a 
conflict of goals inherent in the nex-7 careers program itself. On the one 
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hand, its objective:; an- i- ,t only (;o employ the poor but to improve 
human service:; by supplementing professional manpower which is in short 
supply and by achieving institutional change. Now this is a rather complex 
set of objectives, which is susceptible to rather different program 
emphasis. The realities oi -lonling with human service agencies, however, 
appear to have led t;o a singular program thrust upon supplementing 
professional manpower shortages order to increase the ability of the 
agency to perform its current functions. Thus program primacy is given 
to the needs of the agency and the requireme ta of their jobs rather than 
to the needs and capabilities of the poor. This does not imply that many 
poor people may not be adequately served by this approach. However, 

emphasis on job and agency needs tends to reduce pressure for comprehensive 
knowledge of target population. 



Though the new careers program in common with other manpower 
training programs appears to have been designed and implemented without 
detailed knowledge of its target populations, such knowledge continues 
to be essential for efficient and qualitative programming. There is no 
adequate way of estimating the extent to which the failures oi the new 
careers program to serve the needs of its clients is due to a lack of 
understanding of their characteristic patterns of behavior, attitudes 
and needs and of the social conditions which affect them, but it is 
undoubtedly a factor of central importance. Ultimately, the monetary 
and social costs involved in program failures related to a lack of target 

population data may be greater than that which is required to obtain such 
information in the first place. 
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have been selected for discussion. As rioted in previous paragraphs, interest 
in these questions is shared by new careers and other manpower programs, 
a situation which should facilitate research support, but which has not 
yet done so. 

Accumulating and Assessing Existir . g Data 

The imperative need for target population and other data upon which 
to develop service programs does not inevitably suggest an immediate round 
of new empirical studies, at least not as a first step. Certainly, our 
knowledge, of the poor and of the human condition generally is inadequate 
and must be continually augmented. On the other hand, there is much 
that is known and usable. It: is wise, therefore, to address the. problem 
of accumulating such information about the target population as is available, 
assessing it for validity and for relevance to the requirements of planning 
new careers programs and developing the means for updating it. 

VJhat is suggested here is the organization of a bank or disaggregated 
data about local target populations and their local conditions. Such 
localized data are. not simple to come by. Government publications by 
and large present statistical information which have not been disaggregated 
in a form which can be readily assimilated by local planners of new careers 
programs. The Department of Labor's recently innovated Urban Employment 
Surveys in the slum areas of six major cities promise to provide much 
useful data to the planners in those cities, including questions on 
manpower training, barriers to employment, lifetime work experience and 
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attitudes towards work. In addition, individual communities may have been 
the subject of local studies by university and other researchers. 

Tne data bank, which should be computerized, may be organized by use 
of one or more techniques. Information may be obtained through mailed 
questionnaires, through interviews or through some combination of the two. 
J.he character of the information to be accumulated will have to be detailed 
rather specifically. In general, such information will be developed in 
terms of the range of employment-related behavior and experiences of '.he 
poor, their psychological attributes the social conditions in which they 
live and the broader social forces which influence their present and 
potential employment situation. In general, such information may be 
obtained from a variety of public and private agencies --employment service 
offices, departments of public assistance, schools, hospitals, colleges 
and universities, settlement houses, social service agencies and many 
others. Clearly, the agencies which will serve as sources of data 
will vary from one community to another. 



The character of available information will also vary widely from 
agency to agency. It may or may not be comoiled, reliable, comprehensive 
or even accurate. The comparability of data from one agency to another 
will also be problematic. The difficulties involved in this enterprise 
are not to be minimized. However, careful assessment of the information 
accumulated should produce a set of usable data which can serve as 

(a) a more adequate underpining for program development than 
the intuitive, rather helter-skelter type of information that is currently 
employed, and 
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(b) as a basis for organized efforts to expand knowledge through 
the identification of major gaps and inadequacies. How much more 
relevant and usable research findings would be iC the design of studies 
were addressed to expanding a data base in specific areas in which it: was 
found wanting for the purpose of planning new careers programs. A data bank 
would also provide a more adequate basis for assessing and for employing 
the findings of studies of comparable target populations in other 
communities . 



Clearly, a data bank which incorporates target population information 
is expandable to include data on labor markets, available community 
resources, feedback and evaluative findings on new careers and other 
manpower programs and such other information as may be necessary for the 
planning and operation of new careers programs. The task is complex and 
is likely to be more difficult and costly in its initial development than 
in its updating and expansion. This, however, is conjectural. What is 
clear is that the systematic development and continuous refinement and 
expansion of an organized data bank is capable of making a most 
significant contribution to effective policy formulation, and program 
design and operations. 

In regard to the research issuer, discussed throughout the 
remainder of the chapter it should be understood that considerable data 
and experiences already exist which should be updated and assessed for 
use in planning new careers programs. In many, perhaps in most, 

instances, data are lacking and will have to be acquired through newly 
designed studies. 
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Job Marke t Ex periences 

Effective designs of new careers programs require a complete 
understanding of the range of the needs and work-related capabilities 
of those who are potential clients of the program. It. is important, 
therefore, to develop a comprehensive picture of the experiences of 
potential clients on their previous jobs and their reactions to these 
experiences , Inevitably, the behavior and emotional responses that new 
career trainees bring to the program will be consequences of many 
influences , which are composed to «i significant degree of previous work 
and related experiences. 



Empirical development of this area of knowledge is a formidable task, 
which will not be quickly or easily completed. Further it is susceptible 
to many conceptual and methodological approaches. Case studies and other 
forms of longitudinal studies are most useful for probing in depth the 
character of different types of job experiences and their effects on the 
poor. This is not to suggest that cross-sectional surveys are not also 
of value. Ultimately, what is desired is an understanding of the patterns 
of job experiences and the dynamics of their relationship to the behavior 
and subjective responses of the poor. 



Studies may be mounted in the following broadly conceived areas: 

Preparation for Work : Since the new careers program is essentially 

a training and educational program, planners should have a firm grasp of 
the types of formal and informal work-related learning experiences to 
which potential trainees have ueen exposed in the past. He will need to 
know which learning situations and methods appear to be effective for 
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whlcli groups of potential trainee's and the factors which make tor learning 
success and in 1 lure, In this connection comparative studies across social 
clatsS lines are particularly useful as an aid in developing objective 
perspectives of the learning patterns of the poor - . Such studies should 
selectively embrace the totality of formal and informal preparatory methods 
and programs in use in schools, correctional institutions, in settlement 
houses and other social service agencies, in other government sponsored 
manpower training programs, in peer groups, families and other informal 
groups. Vocational training in the military services also constitutes 
a potentially useful source of data and insights into the learning patterns 
of the poor. More specifically studies should seek to determine who is 
being trained; how training is conducted and towards what objectives; the 
structure, duration and intensity of the training; their effects on the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills and changes in attitudes; the 
perceptions of trainees and those responsible for training and their 
outcomes in terms of actual employment. 



E mployment Experiences : The plan or design of a new careers program 

;ill have to consider not only the types and outcomes of work preparation 
activities of potential trainees, but their actual work experiences as 
well, from one perspective employment may be studies as another 
significant learning experience. But, the design of the training program 
must reflect a knowledge of the range of characteristic responses of 
potential trainees in various work situations. Measured against the 
range of accepted behavior in the positions for which they are to be 
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trained, such knowledge provides an essential set of inputs to the design 
of training programs. 

As in the previous section there are a broad range of conceptual 
and methodological approaches to the study of the employment experiences 
of a given target population. Here, too, analyses of what actually occurs 
on a job may be enhanced by comparisons between working-class, middle-class 
and poor respondents, fhe specific areas within which empirical inquiries 
may be directed include: 

' The job search--including the criteria, expectations and the 
processes employed in the decision to search for a particular type of job, 
or simply a job; the procedures and resources employed in locating a job; 
the problems and experiences encountered; and the reactions of the poor to 
these problems and experiences , 

: The hiring process -experience, reactions and problems in 

respect to application forms, personnel staff, interviews and tests; job 
offers, received and not received and perceived reasons for receiving or 
not receiving a job offer; the inciuence and reasons for failure to accept 
job offers, 

: Introduction to job-nature of orientation or introduction to the 

job; type of training received; nature of assigned job responsibilities 
and reactions to these tasks; reactions and problems in respect to 
supervisors • co-workers, working conditions; expectations vs, actuality. 
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: Pos t ••introductory job experiences focus upon reactions, problems 

and changes in relation to job responsibilities, supervisors, co-workers, 
working conditions ancl general attitudes towards the job; extent of 
participation in company and union, .sponsored training programs; knowledge 
an t skills acquired through training programs and informal titcans ; incidence 
of promotions, wage increases, transfers to other jobs. 

: Reactions to and Cost of Underemployment- -perceptions of and 

reactions to underutilization and low wages and their effects on attitude 
tovvrds and incentives for work, skill retention, alienation, self-image, 
social outlook, various forms of anti-social behavior, health, need for 
public assistance, family instability and indices of personal and social 
disorganization. 

: Relationship of the job to other activities— effects of the job 

on family life, peer group relationships, leisure time activities, self- 
education and education of children, health, etc. Conversely, what are 
the special problems in these aruas --families , peer groups, health, etc. 
which tend to impede job performance or continuation on the job? 

: Job termination-length of time on the job; the reasons for which 

nr.d the manner in which job termination occurs; reactions to job 
termination and the special problems it creates. 

U nemployment 

In the life experiences of the poor, so frequently characterized by 
episodic, low -level employment, unemployment and the threat of unemployment 
are significant influences on the work-related behavior and attitudes of 
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the poor. This is, of course, a completely unexceptional statement, a 
truism, Yet, there is much more to be known about the efforts of the poor 
to cope with problems of unemployment. We know little about the range 
of their reactions to unemployment and the extent to which joblessness 
ramifies into different ar&js of their lives ‘md with what consequences, 

I 

I 

Unemployment will vary in frequency of occurence as well as duration, 
suggesting that there are different patterns of unemployment and employment 
and different patterns of entering and leaving the labor force. Much more 
needs to be known about these patterns and the differences in the types of 
individuals who adopt one pattern or another, 

Thttse and other questions concerning the nature and effects of 
unemployment deserve in-depth analysis. Studies of unemployment among 
contrasting groups appear to have particular value in determining their 
differential patterns and consequences. Studies might be conducted for 
example among groups of unemployment prone individuals, others who are 
more or less steadily employed * and, perhaps a third group who have managed 
to escape both intermittent unemployment and poverty. 

There are a small but significant number of poor persons who are 
neither employed, nor seeking employment: they are not officially 

considered to be part of the labor force. Little is known about them: 
who they are, why they opted to leave or perhaps never to enter the labor 
force, and how they survive, without visible means of support. They 
represent a special and extreme case of system failure. In-depth surveys 
of this group should produce a substantial body of data, highlighting many 
of the aspects of unemployment and employment discussed above. 





Behavioral and Personality Characteristics 



In the last analysis, new careers training programs seek change in 
selected personal attributes of trainees in order to fit them for appropriate 
positions in human service agencies. Presumably, the specifically valued 
attributes of knowledge, skill, attitude, et, al,, are derived from careful 
analyses of the positions for xjhich training is given. On the other hand, 
the types of programmed services required to effect the desired changes 
in trainees must also reflect the distribution of these and related 
attributes in the population from which trainees are to be drawn. In short, 
new careers program planners must have incisive and comprehensive knowledge 
of the range of behavioral and personality characteristics of the population 
of potential trainees in order to design the services needed to achieve the 
required changes in these characteristics. 

This and the previous section are to a degree overlapping. The last 
section viewed the target population as labor market participants and 
inquired into the nature of their work experience and its efJects on the 
behavior and personality of members of the target population. In this 
section, the target population is approached through their work-related 
attributes, stressing studies which attempt not only to describe these 
attributes but to analyze them in relation to their consequences and 
possible causal influences, among which work experiences are an important 
factor. Obviously, the overlapping is not complete. Together they will 
yi^ld a more comprehensive analysis than is possible if either approach 
is pursued separately. Further, each requires different analytic frameworks 
and the services of different research methods and specialists. 
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The research Issues associated with work-related behavior and personality 
characteristics of the target population are innumerable. In addition, 
there is e significant lack of clarity concerning the individual characteristics 
that are associated with work, and the ways in which they predispose to 
success and failure on the job, particularly in human service occupations. 

Such knowledge, which is the product of intensive studies of Job requirements 
and performance, is simply not available. Hence, the measurement of work* 
related characteristics of the target population must proceed in terms of 
general, commonly employed concepts and variables, 

Etaplovabilitv 

In the context of new careers programs, the concept of employability 
ia generally employed to define readiness for employment in human service 
occupations. It is, however, little more than a catch-all term, which 
embraces a broad range of objective and subjective characteristics of 
individuals including previous experience, skills, attitudes, maturity, 
personal appearance, ^t, al, , needed to satisfy existing requirements 
for employment. As such, the configuration of characteristics defining 
employability will vary from one human service occupation to another. 

Nevertheless, the concept has specific and useful applications and 
is deserving, therefore, of more research attention than it has received 
to date. Its uses overlap program planning and operation. In this section 
operational definitions of employability and effective measurement devices 
are needed to assess the qualifications of target populations in relation 
to human service job requirements as essential foundations for new careers 
program planning. The results of such assessments can help shape the content 
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of now careers programs and identify the size and characteristics of 
their potential client population. In addition, new careers programs 
must have the tools to make clear and specific assessments of applicants * 
work-related strengths and weaknesses at the point of first contact with 
them and subsequently to measure accurately the extent and nature of the 
changes in trainees which signify improvement in employability. These are 
essential tools for program management. 

The development of operational definitions of employability and the 
means to measure it constitute a high priority research task. Their 
fulfillment requires intensive analyses of job requirements and job 
performance in specific human service occupations, the design of instruments 
to measure and to pattern relevant individual traits into an operational 
concept of employability and the testing and demonstration of the effectiveness 
of these operational definitions and measurement techniques on target and 
trainee populations. Such research and development efforts will have to 
account not only for differences in the definition of employability by 
human service occupations, but tor differences in labor market demands and 
for sub -cultural definitions among the poor. 

Inventory of Knowledge and Skills 

As is true of any manpower training program, the design of new careers 
programs must reflect not only a clear view of occupational requirements 
but an accurate appraisal of the current status of potential trainees in 
relation to these requirements. Such appraisals facilitate efficient 
design decisions in regard to the content, methods and level of effort of 
the training program itself. It would be useful, therefore, to undertake 
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a sample survey of the knowledge and skills in relation to selected human 
service occupations possessed by members of the target population* Such 
a survey should describe existing levels of such knowledge and skills, 
their distribution within the target population, the means and the sources 
by which such knowledge and skills were acquired, the terms in which they 
are couched, and the values placed on them. 

Physical Health 

The physical health of the poor has increasingly absorbed the 
attention of anti-poverty and manpower program planners. Ill health is 
believed to be associated with many of the problems of the poor which immure 
them in poverty. While this is a credible assertion the evidence for it 
is far from conclusive or enlightening. More specifically, the new 
careers program planner will need to know whether and how various forms 
of ill health are likely to affect performance both on the Job and in the 
course of training. He will need to know too the time and resources 
required to diagnose and treat different medical conditions and their 
distribution within the target population. 

This complex area of analysis is not likely to yield to a simple 
definitive study. Required information will result from a series of 
variously designed studies. However designed, studies in this area are 
ikely to be most rewarding if they employ control of at least comparison 
groups. Post-facto studies, for example, may divide individuals in 
training and work situations into those who perform successfully and 
unsuccessfully and inquire into the difference in physical health between 
the two groups. If differences are present and are in accord with the 
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general hypothesis that poor health contributes to poor performance, then 
an assessment can be made of the extent to which ill health contributed 
to poor performance in relation to other known influences. Other studies 
may be organized longitudinally using a cohort of individuals entering 
training or employment and proceeding in similar fashion to identify the 
extent to which health problems influence their performance. Or study 
designs may begin with groups of individuals who are known to possess 
specific forms of poor health and then compare their performance in 
training and on the job to a matched group of individuals who are in good 
health. These illustrations do not exhaust all of the approaches to the 
study of physical health in a work- training and employment context. 

In the course of their studies, researchers will employ sex as an 
important explanatory variable. This applies certainly to all of the 
research recommended in this study on the population to be served. 

However, there are special reasons fcr focusing in-depth attention on 
this variable. The important operational problem related to sex was 
succinctly stated in a recent survey conducted by the University Research 
Corporation. It points out that: 

"Only about one out of five new careerists is male. Systematic at 
attempts must be made to improve the ratio--not only because 
of the obvious needs of unemployed and underemployed males but 
also because of the value of the male figure in many human 
service activities, particularly education."* 

It Is reasonable to assume that the predominance of female new 



* Hew Careers Bulletin . Vol. 1, No. 6, June 1969 
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careerists is closely, though perhaps not solely, related to the failure 
of new careers programs to attract male members of the target population. 
Of course, it is possible that males have lower selection ratios than 
tamales and/or higher turnover rates once selected. Nevertheless, the 
degree of attractiveness of new careers programs to eligible males is 
undoubtedly a factor of major importance. To remedy this situation, 
information is needed regarding the attitudes of target population males 
to human service occupations and fields, to new careers programs and to 
manpower training and anti-poverty programs generally. Their occupational 
aspirations and attitudes towards work, which may dg deeply rooted in 
sub-cultural values systems, as well as their previous work preparation 
and exerpiences, should be carefully examined and contrasted with new 
careers requirements and opportunities. Such information needs and 
analyses can be incorporated in the design of studies discussed through- 
out this section or they can be handled more intensively as separate, 
short-term and rather inexpensive cross-sectional studies. 

Subjective Attributes 

The objectives of a new careers program may be described in purely 
behavioral terms: to prepare trainees for efficient and effective 

performance in retaining and progressing in a human service job. 
Nevertheless, it is recognized that there are many critical variables of 
a subjective nature that influence a trainees' preparation, his job 
performance, and ultimately his mobility. It is unnecessary to belabor 
the point that planners require as much information as they can get with 
reference to work-related subjective attributes of their target population. 
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What should be stressed is the planners need for understanding of how 
these subjective attributes tend to cluster and how these clusters tend 
to be associated with different segments of the target population, 
defined in terms of demographic and other objective characteristics. 
Finally, planners will need to have data relating to the differential 
performance of these population segments in work and training situations. 

Fortunately, research methods, however crude, are available for 
analysis of the character and distribution of the work-related subjective 
attributes of the poor. This is not to say that existing techniques are 
completely equal to the difficult task of measuring these elusive traits; 
far from it. Indeed, support for the development and refinement of 
improved measurement techniques would yield a rich harvest. Still, 
useful analyses of subjective characteristics are not beyond the reach 
of current research capabilities. 

It has been suggested that research in this area should provide 
new careers program planners with a typology of target population 
groups which reflect varying configurations of work-related subjective 
characteristics, and the differential training and job performance 
records of each population group. This task goes well beyond the analyses 
of the effects upon performance of any single subjective factor and 
assumes that traits will cluster into more or less identifiable major 
patterns. To achieve this research objective, a number of approaches 
are possible. For example, one may examine the subjective attributes 
based on existing research data, fit these clusters to existing work 
and work-training groups, and determine the differences in performance 
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that exist among them. There are, of course, many other useful research 
designs that may be employed in this area. 

The discussion below is organized around a number of subjective 
characteristics which are assumed to be work-related. Whether they are 
is a matter for research determination, as is the question of what other 
subjective characteristics are significantly related to work and to work- 
training. Here the researcher would be well advised to distinguish 
between work and training for work. The subjective characteristics 
that predispose for success are probably not identical in both instances. 
In any event, though the discussion treats these characteristics 
individually, research should be directed to developing clusters which 
can be used to identify segments of the target population and their 
differential performance in work and training situations. 

1. Occupational Attitudes and Aspirations 

Experience in manpower training and employment programs suggests, 
contrary to middle-class expectations, that the poor will not accept 
training or employment in just any job. For the planner of new careers 
programs, the fact that the jobs for which training is offered are in 
the public sector may introduce an additional complication. Further, 
occupational attitudes and aspirations of the poor may vary significantly 
with age, sex, sub-cultural values and a host of other factors. 

It becomes important, therefore, for the new careers program planner 
to have comprehensive data about these attitudes and aspirations, scaled 
according to intensity of feeling and with particular reference to 
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human service occupations. He should know how the poor define the 
characteristics of a n go^d'‘ job and which aspects of human service jobs 
are likely to appeal and not to appeal to the poor. Conversely, he will 
vjish to know who is likely to find various human service jobs appealing 
and who is likely to reject them. The planner will wish to know the 
reasons for various occupational choices insofar as they can be known, 
and how these choices vary over the chronological, occupational life 
span of the poor. Lastly, the planner will inquire into the degree of 
optimism and pessimism the poor feel in their ability to achieve entry 
into their desired occupation; their understanding of the kinds of 
activities, prepatory and otherwise, in which they must engage in order 
to enter the desired occupation; and the types of jobs and occupations 
they would accept as alternatives. 

2 . Attitudes towards Work 

Negative attitudes or poor motivation towards work and misconceptions 
of the nature of work are often cited as factors associated with poverty 
and with severe employment problems among the poor. If this is in fact 
a valid judgment, it suggests the existence of a range of problems from 
recruitment to training and to full-time employment which must be 
anticipated and resolved within new careers programs. Accordingly, the 
design of new careers programs should be based upon data which measure 
and explain the distribution and intensity of the target populations* 
attitudes towards and conceptions of work. In-depth studies should 
probe the meaning of work and its place in the lives of the poor, 
relating it to such presumed alternatives as dependence on public 
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assis tancfl and earnings from illigitmate activities. Specific information 
should ba provided regarding the many ways in which poor work motivation 
and misconceptions of the nature of work are manifested in recruitment, 
training and employment. Empirical studies should reflect on the importance 
of these attitudes and conceptions in achieving employment success, and 
of equal significance, whether they are deeply rooted in personality and 
resistan** to change. As noted elsewhere, the design of studies in this 
area would be enhanced by studies which compare the responses of the poor 
with those of non-poor subjects, 

3, Alienation 

Alienation is an extremely fashionable term despite the fact that 
it has yet to be clearly defined. Behavioral scientists are still 
debating whether it is a simple or multi -dimensional concept. Some of 
the terms which have been associated with it and which in a sense define 
it are "powerlessness," 'Vneaninglessneas ," "normlessness ," "social 
isolation," "social pessimism," and "low self-esteem," one may also 
include low motivation and weak occupational aspirations, discussed in 
previous sections, as forms of alienation. For present purposes 
alienation may be thought of as a subjective condition which is 
manifested in many different forms and degrees. 

All of this suggests the need for research which is designed to 
clarify the concept, measure its manifestations among the poor, and 
determine nhe manner and extent to which it affects training and 
employment of new careerists. One may also assume that a program of services 
should be designed to deal with the specific combinations of personality 
factors and social conditions which reinforce each other to produce 
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alienation. Such data are not yet available. However, the issue raises 
yet another question which should be addressed by empirical analyses. 

v 

Clearly, alienation is not unique to the poor: it exists among all social 

classes. Yet in dealing with this condition in a training and employment 
program, the new careers planner should know which of its aspects are 
unique to the poor and which are generic to the society as a whole. 

In the design of such research it need not be assumed that alienation 
inevitably constitutes an impediment to training and employment. Its 
effects may be as variable as its forms. However, since new careers 
occupations generally stress goal-directed human interactions, policy and 
program questions may be raised concerning the ability of severely alienated 
individuals to render effective human services, and the capability of 
training programs to relieve severe forms of alienation* 

4. Decision-Making 

Entry into a new careers program, its completion and pursuit of a 
career in a human service occupation entails a host of decisions on the 
part of new careerists. The fact that these decisions are not unique to 
the new careerist does not lessen thei'r importance. The point is well- 
recognized by program planners who seek to aid the decision-making 
processes of trainees through orientation programs, counseling, guidance, 
Information services and countless other ways. Nevertheless, little is 
known about individual decision-making processes of the poor in particular. 
Empirical studies in this area should assist planners in aiding trainees 
to improve their use of information and other resources and to make their 
decision-making processes more effective. Towards this end, data should 
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be provided about the types of questions and issues which the poor regard 
as requiring decisions; the inputs--of information, assumptions, experiences* 
they employ in arriving at decisions; the criteria they use in determining 
whether the question has been resolved; the steps or patterns which may 
be involved in reaching a decision; the extent to which responsibility 
for decision-making is shared with others; and the major constraints 
associated with effective decision-making. 

Causal Influences 

This chapter has been devoted to recommendations of empirical 
studies which are calculated to present planners with the type of data 
about target populations they require to design effective new careers 
programs. In the body of these recommendations, additional suggestions 
were made to develop insights into the factors which may have influenced 
the behavior or characteristics under study. This is certainly an 
acceptable procedure. One must first establish the phenomena that require 
explanation, before launching into studies of social causation. Further, 
program planners and operators are likely to continue to be principally 
concerned in the foreseeable future with "what" should be changed and 
"how" can it be changed, rather than with the etiology of the conditions 
which are assumed to require change. 

As an addendum to the chapter, another approach to research studies 
will be briefly discussed. It is based on the assumption that selected 
social forces cause or influence various forms of work- related behavior 
and attitude in a target population. Research issues or problems can 
then be framed to determine its procise effects and the processes by means 
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of which its effects are produced. 

This is in a sense a rovorsal of the approach to research adopted 
throughout the chapter. It is intended to confirm and to extend 
conclusions of causal influence derived from previously discussed studies , 
and to provide validation of them: a requirement fur the use of research 

findings which is seldom honored. It is capable of providing new 
perspectives and adding new dimensions to the search for cause and effect 
patterns , thereby, contributing to the essential development of causal 
theories. Such theories, incidentailiy , are not at all academic in 
character, but fundamental to the formulation of program policies, 
strategies of change and the design of program services. Unfortuantely, 
in the so-called real world, they are implicit and assumed rather than 
explicit, and are based on political and moral values rather than on 
empirical data. 

The social influences which produce various constellations of work- 
related behavior and attitude in any target population are perhaps legion. 
Those that come quickly to mind include povorty, discrimination, social- 
isation, programs of public welfare, migration and urbanisation, 
technological change, the development of minority group militancy and 
pride, and various economic and labor market changes. These and other 

powerful social forces are likely to be intertwined in complex networks 

*» 

of cause and effect, which should discourage the use of singular causal 
explanations and social' remedies, but seldom does. Analysis and research 
into the operation of these forces have a long history, but relatively 
few efforts have beon undertaken with the specific purpose of providing 
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data for the development of policies and programs to supply employment 
assistance to the poor. Though complex and difficult, research of this 
type will yield high dividends in more effective policies and programs 
in new careers and other manpower programs* 
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For riny practitioners anti students of new careers programs, the 
critical element in determining the success of the program consists of the 
availability of decent jobs with good working conditions, with reasonable 
stability and with opportunities for advancement through training and 
education. Offer people such Jobs, ’it is said, and many common problems 
will be greatly diminished. The welfare recipient will choose to work, 
the so-called "hard-core" will be attracted, trainees will discover hidden 
sources of motivation, and ultimately, the incidence of crime, delinquency 
and rioting will be significantly reduced. 

These assumptions are not unique to new careers programs: they are 

shared with other manpower training programs, most notably the Job 
Opportunities in. the Business Sector (JOBS). Both the JOBS and the new 
careers programs first place the trainee in a full-time job, and train 
him afterwards. The expectation is that the acquisition of the Job will 
do more to motivate him than the reverse procedure, l.e., to train him 
with only the promise of future employment. Whether these assumptions 
and expectations are sustained in actual practice are important issues 
for evaluation research. However, this program thrust places a critical 
initial responsibility for effective job development on new careers and 
JOBS program planners. Thoy must persuade employers to open and to 
create Jobs for the disadvantaged, to hire them though they are likely 
to lack the usual qualifications, and to undertake to train out their 
deficiencies. 

These are not simple tasks. For the now careers planner the task 
may be compounded by the requirements of the program concept. The Jobs 
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he opens and creates must also be careers. They must relieve existing 
shortages in professional and technical personnel » but be structured to fit 
the needs and capabilities of program participants and facilitate 
institutional change and improved services to the poor. They must 
provide maximum opportunity not only for vertical occupational mobility, 
but for lateral movement as well. Such movements are to be assisted not 
merely by in-service training, but by the opportunity to acquire over 
higher credentials through formal education, each level of which is to 
articulate meaningfully with the career ladder. Thus, in many instances 
the planners' task will entail not only the development of jobs, but 
a significant and often a radical restructuring of the organisation 
within which the jobs are sought. His difficulties are not likely to 

I 

be eased by the fact that to fulfill these responsibilities he must deal 
with human or public service agencies. Public employers have been among 
the. most reluctant to hire the poor. Merit systems and civil service 
regulations which govern job entry and advancement have proven difficult 
to change on behalf of the poor. Moreover, public employment is lower 
paying and lower in prestige than private sector employment and for these 
reasons usually less attractive to the poor. 

On the other side of the coin there is increasing emphasis and 
concern with the inadequacies of public services and the social 
consequences of the failure of government to provide such services. 

There is also a growing public realisation and confidence in the ability 
6f the poor to perform many of the needed functions associated with the 
provision of human services and a greater requirement to involve them 
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significantly and at many levels in tiie development and implementation 
of human service programs. At the same time, professional and technical 
manpower shortages in human service fields are likely to continue and 
perhaps to worsen in the years to come. In short, there is today an 
undeniable movement to enhance and develop the role of the non-professional 
in which the poor are playing a predominant role. Clearly, these trends 
supply vitally needed support to the new careers planner engaged in 
creating jobs for the poor. 

Nevertheless, it should be understood that the new careers planner 
engaged in career development activities as an initial step in program 
design, is engaged in a function which presses hard against the limits 
of current methodology. This is per se a broad clue to the identification 
of research issues In the development of human service occupations and 
careers for non-professionals. However, the discussion of research 
problems and recommendations in this chapter is organized around the needs 
of new careers planners for data in two areas: Assessment of demand 

within individual human service fields for new careers and the development 
of methods and techniques for engaging in job analysis and design. 

The Demand for New Careers 

The new careers program planner in search of data related to current 
non-professional c ireer jobs and future employment projection in human 
and public services is likely to find considerable moral support and some 
helpful hints, but little concrete assistance. Some of the studies that 
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are germane to his interests have been summarised by Harold L. Shoppard** 
Testifying to the growth of public concern, these studies document the 
conclusions that the present level of many essential public services is 
inadequate to meet public needs and that an expansion of services 
providing many more jobs is required. Many of the new jobs that could 
be created within new and expanded public services could be filled by 
persons with low entry skills and training. The estimates of the number 
of such new jobs are in *.he order of three to five million.** Further, 
it is fair to conclude that there is both a backlog of unmet public 
service needs and an undetermined amount of new or emerging needs for 
which planning has not yet begun. 

All of this suggests to the new careers planner that the public 
service area contains a sizable number of demand occupations suitable 
for the disadvantaged and for non-professional development . There is, 
however, little local data available from the employment service or else- 
where which is of use to him in program planning. Moreover, the usual 
means for estimating current job openings and projecting future 
non-professional employment in human service occupations may not bo 



*"The Nature of the Job Problem and the Role of N«»” Public Service 
Employment," the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, Jan. 1969. 

**In particular, see the report of the Joint Economic Committee of the 
United States Congress, "State and Loral Public Facility Needs and 
Financing, Vol. 1: Public Facility Needs, Dec. 1966. The Report of 

the National Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress 
"Technology and the American Economy," Vol. 1, 1966, pp. 35-37. And, 

"A Public Employment Program for the Unemployed Poor" conducted by 
Greenleigh Associates for the Office of Economic Opportunity, 1965. 
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appropriate or useful. Those methods are more applicable to established, 
structured occupations and industries in contrast to public and human 
service agencies which are less inclined to be highly structured, 
rationalized organizations. Moreover, the availability of human service 
jobs for new careerists is to a significant degree dependent on the efforts 
of program planners and operators to persuade or educate and ultimately 
to demonstrate the viability and effectiveness of the new careers pro- 
gram to the operators of human service agencies. 

Nevertheless, planners are not without the means required for 
determining which of the existing human service fields in the community 
offers the best prospect for the devd oprr.ent of new careers. This 
complex assessment will be carried out in the face of severe restrictions 
in time, money and staff which are characteristic of the resources 
available to planners. As a result, rigorous, scientific studies of 
demand in human service occupations and industries is not likely to be 
available or considered viable by new careers planners. It is important, 
nonetheless, to initiate such research so that detailed and comprehensive 
findings may be available for incorporation by the planner in future 
programming. In the present, the planner who is seeking to establish 
or expand a new careers program may engage in a series of informal, 
short-term studies, bordering on fact-finding, which will permit him 
to decide which human service occupations and industries are likely to 
be most susceptible and available to the new careers approach. 

Short-term Studios of Existing Structures 

In developing new careers programs, planners may adopt a horizontal 
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or vertical approach. That is, the program may seek to train nev; 
careerists in "''neric skills, such as counseling, which may be applicable 
in different types of human service agencies, leaving it to the agencies 
to adapt the skills of the new careerist to their specific job responsi- 
bilities. On the other hand, the new careers program any seek to train 
for a number of paraprofessional occupations which may be specifically 
needed in schools, hospitals and other human service agencies. If 
positions for which training is to be given has an "acceptable" 
potential for horizontal mobility. Both approaches, therefore, entail 
studies of a broad spectrum of a community's human services occupations 
and agencies. 

To aid the planner in determining which occupations and agencies 
offer the best opportunities for new careers development, and which 
training strategy to adopt, short-term studies should be designed to 
elicit the following broad categories of information: 

: The types and extent of current services supplied by human 

service agencies, 

: The present organization of the agencies within the human service 

agencies surveyed, and the number and types of professional and non- 
professional positions that each contains, 

: Average turnover rates and types and rates of job promotion 

and wage increases, 

: Agencies which perceive a need for increase in services by type 

and percent of increase needed, 

: Agencies' need for additional staff by type and number to meet 
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present levels of service end to provide for needed increases, 

♦ Types of Jobs which could be filled at present by paraprofessional 
personnel; types of professional Jobs which appear to be susceptible to 
restructuring and subsequent employment of paraprofessionals, 

: Formal barriers , such as civil service regulations and inadequate 

budgets, to the hiring of new careerists, 

: Attitudes and general receptivity of agency heads and decision 

makers to the development of a new careers program, 

• Perceptions of clients of the extent to which each agency is 
meeting their needs; emphasis should be placed on current needs, and 
needs which require improved service. 

The collection of data in these categories can be accomplished by 
a variety of methods which should be built into the study design. Much 
of it can be accumulated by analysis of reports and other documentary 
materials produced by each agency. Mailed questionnaires or informal 
interviews with key agency personnel or some combination of the two 
constitute the principal data collection instruments. Interviews with 
a sample of the clientele of the agencies included in the survey should 
be undertaken to give planners clues or leads to areas of service which 
might be improved or added. In many instances data obtained from 
agencies can be verified and expanded by inquiries directed to civil 
service commissions, bureaus of the budget and other governmental 
agencies. 

Whether to include in the survey all or a selection of the human 
service agencies in a commui.ity is a question for local determination. 
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Inevitably, it will reflect the type and amount of essential resources 
available, knowledge of the community's needs and the agencies which serve 
them, and insights into significant political and bureaucratic conditions 
present in the community. 

Special Studies 

The proposed survey is intended primarily to supply planners with 
the type of data they require to select prospective human service 
occupations and receptive agencies for new careers development. It is 
not intended to be an in-depth analysis, since the nature of the planning 
decision and the constraints under which it will be made do not require 
it. On the other hand, there are other aspects of the decision to select 
particular occupations and agencies for new career development which 
should receive more intensive study. Both in interviews and in 
literature, students and practitioners of the new careers program reflect 

great concern for such questions ag the obsolescence of certain human 

* 

service functions; those effects of automation and, other technological 
changes on human service agencies; the effects of economic and labor 
market changes on human needs and services; and, the projections of 

for human services in light of these and other potential major 
developments. The basic concern in all of these questions is to ensure 
the maximum extent possible that the jobs and careers created for nev; 
careerists have a high degree of permanence. 

Studies of these and similar questions are susceptible to intricate 
analysis. Here, too, the constraints which normally apply to planning 
necessitate less complex and less comprehensive analysis. Studies in 
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the form of position papers undertaken by experts using available 
historical and current data and their own specialized knowledge will 
adequately serve the needs of new careers planners. 

Innumerable protagonists of new careers programs stress the emergence 
of new human service functions and occupations, many of which have proved 
to be amenable to the employment of those with low entry ekin';. 

Certainly this has been the case of Medicare* Model Cities, Headstart and 
the Anti-Poverty Program and other service programs during the past decade. 
In the next decade many profess to see an acceleration of the trend to- 
wards new human service functions and occupations accompanying increased 
efforts to grapple with urban problems. This eventuality strongly 
suggests the need for research and development of tested and reliable 
means for flagging the emergence of new skills or occupations which 
replace, supplement or are added to those which already exist. The 
significance of an "early warning" system lies in the fact that in the 
early stages of occupational evolution, while demand in high and hiring 
standards are loosoly structured, new careers programs may be able to 
train and place many of the disadvantaged in human service occupations 
of great promise. 

Deciding to Implement a New Careers Program 

The surveys and special studies recommended above were intended to 
assist planners select those human service occupations and agencies which 
hold high promise for new careers development. Once this critical 
assessment and selection has been made, the agencies selected must be 
persuaded to implement the new programs under a variety of conditions 
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including the guarantee of jobs for new careers trainees; the introduction 
of new occupations and career paths, new training programs and supervisory 
obligations; and, encouragement of college enrollment. From the user 
agency's point of view, this is not a simple, inconsequential program. 

Full Implementation will very likely entail significant changes in its 
organisation and profound effects cu its present staff and on its 
characteristic ways of doing business. Hence, neither the agency's 
executives nor the advocates of the lew careers program are inclined 
to take lightly the decision to implement the program. Indeed, it has 
often been noted that the success of the program is in no small measure 
dependent on the agency's complete commitment to the program. 

The approach to the agency adopted by the new careers planner or 
advocate at first contact and throughout the agency's decision-making 
may well be a significant if not a critical Influence on the agency’s 
final Judgment. Whether it is in reality should be a central question 
of nationally sponsored studies. The findings of such studies in 
specific human service fields can be generallcad and offered as guidance 
to local planners. Accordingly, modified case studies or intensive 
analyses should be undertaken of the decision-making processes in 
agencies which agreed to adopt the new careers program and those which 
have either roj acted it or have failod to orrivo at a decision after a 
lengthy process of discussion or negotiation. To be of maximum use to 
new careers planners these studies should focus on-- 

:: The ch< acter of the commitment made by user agencies, i.e., 
the specific provisions or aspects of the new careers program AVhlch 
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the agencies agreed to implement and any which they rejected. 

: The objectives sought by user agencies which accepted the new 
carters program and the reasons fos* rejection among those who did not. 

: The strategies! techniques) personnel) et_. al. » employed by 
planners and advocates in Instances o£ success, failure and persistent 
indecision. 

• The issues and problems raised in the course of decision-making 
by agencies Included in each category; the principal means employed to 
cope with or resolve these issues, and the degree of success of each. 

: The role of othara, for oxamplc, profcasiona.1 anaociatlons., unique, 
governmental agencies, community groups and elected public officials, who 
ware Involved in the negotiation of decia ion-making process. 

8 Tha pattern of events, if any, of the major, sequential steps which 
appear to be cheracterlstic ot the negotiation or decision-making process. 

i 

; The major influences or conditions which are associated with 
acceptance, persistent indecision, and rejection of the new careers program 
by human service agencies. 

Mathoda for Batabliahing New Career Paths 

The decision by a human service agency tc develop a new caraara program 
seta off a series of critical activities that are rather unique among 
current manporer training and employment programs. These activities 
are addressed to the dovolopment of now Jobs and ctreor pstns end to 

«mbeddlng those now layers of positions within tho agency's existing 
organisational structure. This is perhaps tho highast and most 
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complicated form of job creation. Unlike Job development effortB in 
other programs, new careers seeks not merely to open an existing job 
that was not previously available to the disadvantaged applicant nor to 
create a totally new job for him that did not exist before. They aim 
to develop and firmly establish in the host agency a carefully 
articulated hierarchy of new positions within given occupations in order 
to employ the disadvantaged and to provide maximum opportunities for their 
mobility. 



New careers planners and operators have articulated an urgent need 
for the analytic and developmental tasks required to accomplish this 
complex task. It is to this end that the research recommendations 
contained in the remainder of this chapter ara addressed. Recommendations 
will stress learning from the experience of others who have attempted to 
develop new occupational paths, research and development efforts to 
Improve existing methods and tachn? lues and exploration of totally new 
methods. Research recommendations will also be directed to the need for 
developing a systematic and holistic approach or models for the develop- 
ment of new career paths in human service agencies. 

Survey of Efforts to Establish New Careers Paths 

New Careers programs still have a relatively short history. 
Nevertheless, there is now available a modest inventory of efforts 
throughout the country to carve out new career occupations and paths for 
the disadvantaged in various human service agencies. Although there is 
much to be learned from these initial ventures, few, if any efforts 
have been made to analyse and assess their experiences. Accordingly, it 
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l# reootmnended that a nationally sponsored, in-depth survey be conducted 
of organised programs which have designed and established new careers 
occupations and paths, the survey should be nation-wide in scope, 
including as many different types of human Service agencies as resources 
will permit. The study design should take account of variations in 
the type of agency responsible for producing the doslgn of new careers 
paths: community action agencies, human service agencies, unions, 

and profssalonal associations, it should Include, if possible, situations 
in which new careers designs were developed for new es well a* established 
structures. 

In broad terms, the survey should focus on • 

* The objectives and assumptions which guided the effort to design 
and establish new career paths, 

i Tha mathods, techniques and staps amployed, including both a 
data! led description of what was done and why it waa dona, 

t The data which wera re gar dad as essential to tha design, and how 
they wart obtained and used, 

•* Th* paraonnal involved In the design effort, their background, 
tasks and organisation, 

: Tha principal difficulties encountered, the means employed to 
cope with them and tho results achieved. Particular attention should be 
devoted to describing and explaining changes in the planned approach to 
the design effort. 

» The form of the output, plan, or design of new careers paths* 
Assuming the product of the design effort to be • written document, 
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what m a jor type® of infonnation and assumptions docs it contain? 

j The activities involved in obtaining agreement and approval of 
the plan* and their consequence* * Special interest ahould center on the 
manner b/ which the plan was presented to the total staff of the agency. 

* the principal lessons to be learned from the design experience. 

The design of new occupations and career paths suitable for the 
disadvantaged is regarded by program planners and operators as one of 
the most unique and critical aspects of the new careers program. 
Accordingly, their questions about it tend to be numerous and wide- 
ranging. As a consequence the survey design will also have to be 
sufficiently broad to encompass many of the following questions: 

: In general, which agency is most capable of designing new career 

occupations and paths--the social service agency, a community action 
agency, the unions, the professional association, a privato agency which • 
specialises in personnel and organisational problems? Is the task moet 
efficiently end expeditiously accomplished by the user agency or by an 
outside agency? Whet ere the pro* end cons with reference to these 
questions? In some combination of the two most desirable? 

j What are the major difference* in designing now career* 
occupations and paths for an established structure in contrast to one 
which le in the process of being eetabliehad? How do they vary in 
requirements, methods, techniques and processes and in types of problems 

encountered? 

In designing new cereers occupations and paths is emphasis placed 
on the n.ad. of the agency' • occupational atructure, lta baalo goal* 
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and floucnpta and/or the offuativonaso of ifcfl aorvico delivery uyetom? 

From another perspective, is emphasis placed on fulfilling the agency's 
manpower and other institutional needs , on the needs of the poor for 
permanent, meaningful employment with maximum opportunity for Advancement, 
or some combination of these? How are these varying emphasis explained? 
What are their consequences for the methodology involved in the design 
process and design products? 

: It may be assumed that the goals, objectives and purposes of an 

established agency are in some manner to be examined in whatever 
approach is adopted to the design process. How are theae treated when 
they are differentially, and perhaps antagonistically defined by steff? 
When they are vague end poorly enunciated? When they ere defined 
differently by those inside the agency end those, (e.g* clients) who aro 
outside of it? Are new career occupations and paths generally designed 
to an agency's present goals or to anticipated future changes? How 
can the design be structured to account for future chengee in an agancy's 
goals and functions? 

Are efforts made to assess at least in broad terms the extent 
to which the agency's goals and functions are consistent with the needs 
of its clientolo? if so, whet methods are employed? Are measurable 
indices available, such as performance records in schools? Are clients 
end agency staff interviewed? Are there perhaps public records of 
complaints about agency service? 

: Are institutional changes considered as objectlvee of the 

design process? If so, is it built into the structure of new 
occupations end career paths? How Is this done? Or ie institutional 
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change more simply assumed to be a consequence of the employment of 
disadvantaged persons? Does the approach vary with the type and extent 
of change sought? What are the types of institutional change sought by 
those who design new careers occupations and paths? 

• Are efforts usually made to determine the extent to which an 
agency or agencies are structured to permit upward mobility? How is thia 
done? Where a system's ability to encourage upward mobility is considered 
to be low, are efforts made to change the system in order to increase 
internal mobility? How iB this done and with what success? 

• In most instances are totally new career ladders created, or are 
existing, inadequate career ladders developed further for disadvantaged 
paraprof eaaionals ? What are the essential methodological and organisational 
differences between these two situations? 

• Are special efforts or studies made to remove the formal and 
informal barriers to job entry, Job maintenance and promotion or does 
this fall out in the course of organisational and Job analysis? in order 
to nullify their effects, how were these barriers dealt' with?* 

: Are all administrative, professional, technical, clerical and low- 

skilled positions subject to Job analysis or is a selection of agency 
positions male? On what basis is a selection made? On the other hand, 
are all employees in the positions selected subject to Job analysis? 

How are signil leant differences reconciled in the functioning of employees 
in the same position? 

: Which of the following methods are moat commonly employed in Job 

analysis; ss?.f administered questionnaires, logs and diaries, personal 
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interviews, observation, critical incidents, conferences, use of experts, 
manuals and written job descriptions and others? Do these methods vary 
with the type of personnel or position involved or with some other 
consideration entirely? 

: Dr. Sidney Fine's systems approach to job design is one of the 

few comprehensive approaches available. It has been the subject of 
considerable discussion, and in some instances, critical comment. The 
proposed survey should include an analysis of the experiences of those 
programs which have attempted to employ encountered and the type of 
modifications instituted. 

: If some form of job analysis is employed to identify the essential 

components or units of activities of professional and technical positions, 
what criteria are employed to distinguish between professional and 
non-professional tasks? These criteria may not be difficult to define 
at either extreme of a continuum of task complexity, but they are likely 
to be much more problematic in the middle ranges. 

: Once the units of activity of professional and technical 

positions have been classified, what are the means employed to regroup 
them into professional and non-professional positions and career ladders? 
In respect to the latter - 

- What assumptions are made about the types of tasks that result in 
job satisfaction and personal growth? 

- How is a determination made that the restructured Jobs will provide 
a full day's work? 

- Are performance standards as well as worker qualifications defined 
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for each position? By what methods? 

- Ate the rungs on a new career ladder developed in such a manner 
that they do or do not overlap slightly? Phrasing this question in a 
slightly different way, it inquires into the transferability of somo 
of the knowledge and skill acquired at one level to the level above. 

- Is each rung of the ladder really an essential step to the next 
one? How is this determined or assurred? 

- Does the top rung of the non-professional ladder lead realistically 
to the bottom rung of the professional ladders? Is there some form of 
overlapping between the two ladders? 

- What steps are taken to insure maximum opportunity for lateral 
mobility? 

- How are wage scales for non-professional positions determined? 

What are the problems encountered in establishing wage scales. Does the 
effort to establish wage scales for non-professional positions create an 
impact on other aspects of the wage structure of the agency? 

: Siticc) it may be anticipated that the design of new careers 

occupations and paths will substantially involve the restructuring of 
existing skilled and professional positions, a similar set of questions 
should be judiciously applied to these positions. The survey should 
describe and analyze how the entire new careers design process handles 
the reconstituted professional positions. 

: The survey could serve a particularly useful function by comparing 

the app? ications of the new careers design process in the different human 
service fields. While application of the process may vary from one agency 
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and one section of the country to others, one may hypothesise that the 
variations arc likoly to be most significant between the human service 
fields . 

: Within each human service field the survey should attempt to 

develop a typology of non-professional job titles and a comparison of 
job descriptions for each title. There appears to be a proliferation 
of different job titles for similar positions which may create problems 
for the lateral movement of new careerists and for the subsequent production 
of a dictionary of occupational titles for new careers. 

The primary focus of the survey as suggested in this lengthy 
discussion should consist of the processes and organization of the design 
of new careers occupations and paths. There is, however, one related 
aspect of the design process that also requires special attention. This 
has to do with the development of strategies of implementing the completed 
new careers design. The issue specifically centers around the necessity 
for anticipating resistance in various forms from agency staff and 
administration, from professional associations, unions and possibly other 
organized groups in the local community, and in some instances in the 
state. Yet, the successful implementation of the new careers design 
will in large measure depend upon their cooperation. The survey, therefore, 
should attempt to describe and analyze the efforts made by various new 
careers programs to identify the forms and content of such resistance 
and suspicion and the strategies developed to deal with them before, 
during and after the design has been completed. Conversely, many of 
these same groups may in fact be supportive of the new careers efforts. 
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Who these agencies ere, why they are supportive and how the new careers 
programs relates to them in the course of the design effort should also 
be stressed in this aspect of the survey. 

In sum, the survey should be designed to embrace the totality of 
activities involved both in designing and in implementing new careers 
occupations and paths. 

Surveys of Job Career Design in the Private Sector 

However, intricate the design of new jobs, occupations and careers 
may be, it is not a new process. It has been implemented forma 3. ly and 
informally for decades in the private sector of the economy, and in 
various public sector fields, other than the human service fields. 
Detailed studies of the application of job and career design processes 
in selected private and public industries are likely to yield 
instructive findings for the development of the design process in the 
human service field. Such studies should take as their point of 
departure the problems and concerns thus far encountered by new careers 
planners in applying the process (see previously discussed section). 
Emphasis should be placed not only on methods employed, but on their 
effectiveness in actual operation. Private sector administrators may 
be somewhat more sensitive to the need for determining the outcomes of 
their innovations, and, hence, more assiduous in accumulating measurable 
evidence of change. Hopefully, their conception and application of the 
design process will be more developed and rationalized than tihooc cof new 
careers planners. 
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Whars business and public agencies can be found which ate at least 
broadly comparable to human service agencies critical distinctions 
should be drawn between the mission and organization of the businesses 
and public agencies studied from those which are characteristic of human 
service agencies. Against this background, the methods, processes and 
organization of the design process employed in the private and public 
sector may be realistically assessed. Such assessment should in turn 
yield many useful recommendations for modifications and ntw developments 
in the job and career design process employed in human service agencies. 

Development and Testing of New Design Methods and Models 

The results of the two surveys just discussed should produce 
documentation of innumerable problems, gaps and other deficiencies in 
the occupational and career design processes now employed in new career 
programs. Undoubtedly, they will also yield new ideas for remedying 
many of these difficulties. But such ideas or research recommendations 
almost invariably require further development and testing beforo they 
are ready to be implemented. The same may be said for recommendations 
derived from operational program experience. For example, the San 
Francisco Civil Service Commission is reported to be in the midst of 
de\ -sing significant modifications in Dr. Fine's functional analysis 
approach. 

The need for the development of new design methods and models is 
sufficiently apparent to require further elaboration Nevertheless, 
comparatively little encouragement or support has been offered by 
Federal agencies for these vital functions. In some instances, 
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curiously enough, support is offered only for the testing of fully 
developed ideas.* Those who feel the need for further development of 
their ideas must search elsewhere but the pickings are slim indeed. 

On the other hand, there are few clear conceptions of Just what a 
process of development entails. All too often in the new careers field 
as elsewhere ideas are regarded as developed if they appear plausible 
and are elegantly presented with liberal doses of fashionable phrases 
and concepts. In most instances ideas require for effective 
implementation a careful and systematic process of development in which 
short-term research plays an appropriate and significant role. Such 
research is needed not only to generate additional data, but to test 
assumptions, to determine the effectiveness of alternative methods, 
to assess the consequences of problematic aspects of the idea under 
development and for other purposes. 

Although there appears to be a somewhat greater tendency in recent 
years than in the past to test or demonstrate the effectiveness of new 
ideas, there has been no concomitant improvement in testing method- 
ology. It is still a rc.chcr lax process, subject to special interest 
and political pressures, what should be tested, how and why, arc 
questions which are not always carefully considered. Research which 
should be the heart of the testing process is all too often poorly 
supported and poorly conceived and executed. Lastly, the interpretation 
of test results, such as they often are, proceeds in less than rigorous 

*For example, see Title III, Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
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or objective fashion. 

Continuing inadequacies in development and testing methodologies 
seriously retard program development. This is nowhere more evident than 
in the need to develop new methods and models for designing new careers 
occupations and paths. 
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introduction 

"Community'* is a loosely used term which in a program context 
usually refers to the target area of a project* In some instances the 
community may be the entire city, in others a county or several census 
tracts* Community resources refer to those agencies and/or associations 
which are located within the community as well as those physically 
located outside of a target area but serving its population. 

The planner must know what agencies exist in the community and who 
the Influential groups and persons are (including formal and informal 
leaders). In addition it is imperative to know where gaps in services 
exist, what the inter-agency relationships are, and how most advantage- 
ously to proceed to change rigid credentialling structures. All these 
issues are amenable to research efforts. However, structured research 
projects are not necessarily required in every community. Some project 
directors may require research while others may come forearmed with 
this knowledge. The tracking of influential persons and Institutions 
may already be known to a local planner, or the conmunity may be small 
enough or organized tightly enough for a few knowledgeable informants 
to be able to present to the planner most of the information he will need. 

On the other hand, some issues, o.g .. questions of change, are best 
approached through a national survey with results published and disseminated 
to local operators and planners. 

Evidence presented in the interviews and the literature survey 
conducted in this study demonstrated that the implementation of a new 
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caters project must involve a wide range of community agencies and 
facilities. 

A project cannot accomplish its goals unless it meshes with the 
established agencies within the local area* The manner in which the 
project is introduced who its primary advocates are will have ramific- 
ations for the future course of the project. This section will seek to 
identify agencies with which the project should work. 

Existing relationships between local agencies are of utmost 
importance to an incoming project director. So much of the success of 
a project of this type depends upon optimum articulation between project , 
user agency and educational institution. An assessment of the relation- 
ships between persons connected with various agencies in the community 
is important from the point of view of advancing the project by recruiting 
Influential people to serve on boards ar.u working committees. The develop- 
ment of a new careers program requires that at least three institutional 
needs be met by established agencies within the community. These are: 
an agency to provide the sponsorship of the project, a user agency to 
employ the paraprofessionals and an educational institution to provide 
the channel for certification. 

In addition, there is a host of other community resources which have 
a very real impact upon the success or failure of the program, although 
they may be peripheral to actual program operations. J0x. tho one hand, . 
their cooperation is indispensable to the establishment of opportunities 
for upward mobility for program participants; on the other hand, their 
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animosity is very likely to create great obstacles to program development 
and may block it entirely . The groups whose acceptance or rejection of 
the program is a crucial factor include; professional associations, unions, 
civil service boards, and municipal and state governments, since most of 
the Jobs will be in the public domain* Thus, should the cooperation of 
the local Civil Service Board be withheld, the people participating in 
the project will be denied many mobility opportunities, of course, their 
cooperation and that of other groups will depend upon a number of factors. 
One of the most important of these is the quality of past experiences 
that community groups have had with the sponsoring agency. 

Thus the project planner must be able to maximite the involvement 
of those agencies which have a stake in the success of the program* 

1* Selection of Participating Agencies 

Thus far, this volume has addressed issues related to the new 
careers concept, target populations, Job analysis and demand occupations 
within the human service fields. If it is assumed that the planner 
knows the type of persons he is seeking to enroll and train and the fields 
in which he is going to focus his efforts, than his next question is which 
community resources ore available to supply needed service for his pro- 
spective new careers program. This has not proved to be a simple task. 
Research can lighten the load considerably. Such research should 
include: agency canvasses to evaluate facilities and ascertain willing- 

ness to make a commitment to the project; interviews with administrative 
personnel to evaluate various inter-agency linkages. a.n. r cross-board 
representation, contractual arrangements, committee ties, etc., and house- 
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hold surveys within the target area to assess service needs contacts* 
Opinion surveys should also be conducted with current agency staff, to 
assess thei* attitudes toward the program and its participants* 

A. Sponsor and Trainer 

An important question which depends on the local situation concerns 
who the sponsoring agency should be and, closely related, who the training 
agency should be. For present purposes, only the first of these questions 
will be considered in this section. The other will be discussed in the 
training section. 

Three principal questions should be asked in selecting a sponsoring 
agency: (l) Will the project have to use inherited staff? (2) What 

is the relationship between the agency and other important community 
resources? (3) What has been the past involvement of this agency with 
the target community and what do members of the target population think 
of the agency? 

For purposes of assessing the ability of an agency to absorb the 
new careers project as a sponsor the question of current staff responsi- 
bilities and attitudes must be considered. If it is necessary that 
the project use staff currently employed by the sponsor, an organizational 
study of the agency should be undertaken. Questionnaires should be 
distributed to administrative, training, financial, and other personnel 
focused upon what their current jobs entail, the relative amounts of 
time they spend in various tasks, their opinions about whether they can 
increase their responsibilities to include new careers trainees. The 
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questionnaires should also include queries related to the impressions of 
the staff about the new careers program. Experience has shown that if 
members of a staff do not think the added project worthwhile they may 
continue their old roles thus neglecting the new project. 

One consideration that will help decide how to most effectively 
utilize resources is the past experiences of a potential sponsor Vdth 
other agencies. Factors characterizing these local relationships must be 
assessed by the local planner. Because So much of the success of a new 
careers project depends upon the establishment of optimum communication 
links with user agency and educational institution unless the sponsor has 
the capability for establishing and maintaining such articulation, pro** 
spects for successful project program development are likely to be poor. 
In most communities an analysis of existing relationships does not 
necessitate a formal research study. Interviews with effective selection 
of local informants should provide a working knowledge of agency inter- 
facing patterns. 

In addition to local relationships interests should center on past 
successes particular types of sponsors have had throughout the country 
in fostering new careers or similar programs. 

These and similar questions can be analyzed in a national sample 
and the findings should have direct implications for the new project 
planner. 

The analysis should be performed on a sample of projects selected 
according to the suggested structural typologies listed below: 
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(1) New careers sponsorship, training and employment in one agency. 

(2) A new project created to sponsor and train, but trainees are 
hired by user agencies. 

(3) A separate sponsor who sub-contracts the training component and 
utilizes separate user agencies. 

(4) The housing of a new careers project within a functioning 
parallel agency. (The term "parallel agency" will be used to 
apply to agencies established under specific legislation rele- 
vant to anti-poverty and/or manpower problems, e.g. . C.E.P.'s 
and C.A. P. ' c. ) 

(5) An established political bureau within a community housing the 
project. 

(6) Interviews should be conducted with staff (including project 
and housing agency) and trainees from a variety of perspectives: 

...Characteristics of the trainees such as socio-economic 
status, ethnicity, age, sex, residency patterns, etc., should 
be analyzed with a focus upon detecting whether patronage 
patterns of one sort or another emerge under a particular 
sponsorship pattern. 

...The amount of disruption of regular services performed by 
agency. 

...The extent of flexibility in assimilating non-professionals 
into the agency. 

...The extent to which licensing and credentialling require- 
ments are changed. 

The project planner must also assess the amount of contact which the 
sponsoring agent has had with the target population and area. A household 
interview sample should be drawn from the geographic area to be serviced 
by the project and from which its participants are to be drawn. This 
survey will serve two purposes: The first, to assess the position of 

the sponsor and the second to assist in the selection of a user agency. 
Because of the applicability of this study method to the choice of user 
agencies it will be discussed in the following section. 
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B« User Agencies 

The selection of a service field (s) and the position(s) for which 
the project will seek to prepare persons should be an outcome of job 
abalysis and prediction of demand occupations. However, within most 
communities or target areas there are usually two or more institutions 
involved in the delivery of a service. The planner must select that 
institution which is most able to place the participants in moaningful 
jobs leading to career advancement. More than placing people in jobs 
the problem is to select that institution which will give the para- 
professionals a genuine role in the functioning of the service agency 
and in the life of the community, particularly as concerns the poverty 
stratum. 

The question of who the user agency (ies) should be, will be resolved 
in part by approaching potential user agencies to see if it will make 
the necessary commitment to carry a trainee through his educational pro- 
cess if funding ceases. Even when it is theoretically advantageous for 
a particular community to have new careerists working in a particular 
agency, if the administration of the agency will not make this commitment 
the agency should not be considered. 

The first step in selecting a user agency involves a survey of the 
human service agencies within the community which propose to serve the 
poor. Questionnaires should be addressed to them asking information 
relative to their potential for hiring, 'supervising, and making maximum 
use of paraprofessionals. Background data should be sought about number 
and positions of staff, capacity to absorb more staff, capacity of current 
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staff to supervise and train paraprofessionals , area served, number of 
years in the area, number of persons, socio-economic characteristics of 
clients, types of services offered and interest in offering additional 
services. 

Once this data is gathered from agency personnel opinions about 
services and community problems should be gathered from communi ’ residents* 

Identification of gaps in service are particularly cogent. These 
"gaps" refer to either needed services not currently offered by 
established agencies or the total lack of a service agency realistically 
accessible to the target population both in terms of geographical and 
psychological distance. 

Project planners should undertake household interview surveys among 
poverty area residents. Visits to homes and interviews with respondents 
should seek to determine both the extent of awareness of the residents 
about the service agencies in their communities and the extent of the use 
of the agencies. 

An index of service agencies serving the area should be presented 
to respondents. Data should be sought relevant to: 

...amount of contact family has had with school, health, welfare 

and other agencies. 

...whether the family voluntarily sought the help of the agency or 

came in contact with it through other channels. 

...which member of the family is receiving service by age, sex, 

principal activity, etc. 

. ..^re they satisfied with services. 
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If the respondent knows of a service agency hut ao one in family uses 
it the reasons for lack of use should be solicited. He might state that 
he has heard of a particular agency in his community, such as a public 
health clinic, but has no idea where the clinic is located, what services 
it offers, whether he can be served by it, etc. Or he might know some of 
this information but yet be fearful of approaching the agency. 

It is also of importance to the project planner if the households 
in the community have needs which they feel are unmet. Either these 
feelings may result because the family believes that they cannot afford 
such services or the family members do not know where to receive such 
services. Some of these unmet needs may be in the areas of tutorial 
assistance, recreation, family planning, health, mental health, etc. 
Whether or not these perceptions of gaps are accurate must be checked 
with the agencies in question. 

A portrait cf agency contacts and affiliated problems will result 
from analysis of the responses. These findings will not only have 
implications for the community agencies which should be approached to 
serve as user agencies but also for best sponsorship selection. New 
services performed by sides or aon-prof cssional human service workers may 
be instituted in a new agency or attached to an established one. 

On the basis of a household survey of this type one can make 
objective judgments regarding the accessibility of the services and 
directions for change and whether completely new services are needed or 
whether additional manpower employed by existing agencies will more 
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quickly and economically serve the community* 

Ihe findings should bo analysed by demographic characteristics, 
residency patterns and past employment and educational histories of the 
respondents. An analysis of this kind will seek to determine if a lack 
of particular services are due to organizational factors ( o.g . , insufficient 
staff), to the need for totally new and additional services or to in- 
efficient patterns of service delivery which omit some groups from 
receiving the needed services. 

This information might be useful to the agencies surveyed as well 
as to the project planner. In fact, findings which point out that the 
institution is not reaching the people of the community may help to 
convince an agency to undertake a commitment to a new careers project. 

C* Educational Institution 

The section on community colleges contained in Volume HI provides 
research undertakings relating to this program component. In addition, 
the program planner in discussing inter-agency relations should seek the 
reactions of both sponsoring and user agency about any past working 
relations which they have had with the educational estab lishment . 

II* Other Community Resources 

For purposes of program planning the initial canvasses of voluntary 
and public social service agencies cannot bo. limited to those which will 
be directly participating through contract arrangements in the project. 

The following section will deal briefly with several other potentially 
important community resources. 
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The fact that unemployability is one major target of the now careers 
project means that sooner or latur within the life of the project the mobile 
worker must come in contact with the credent tailing and licensing systems 
existent in this community. The project planner must have knowledge of 
the systems involved, professional accreditation requirements, academic 
degree requirements, union membership requirements, civil service codes, 
etc. In addition, he must know at which point his target population is 
most likely to fall short of meeting these various standards, which of 
these standards are "unrealistic" and should be changed, and which are 
functionally sound, and who are the influential persons and organisations 
upholding these licensing and crcdentialling procedures. 

A. Civil Service Commissions 

If the non-professional movement is to grow, if the opportunity 
structure is to be opened up so that jobs can become careers and 
aides can rise to become ultimately professionals, major institutional 
changes will have to be considered. Civil Service requirements 
will have to be altered. ... (*) 

The first priority in any given community is the collection of civil 
service regulations and examinations pertaining to the fields for which 
persons are to be trained. However, gathering such information should 
be. undertaken in conjunction with braoder research endeavors which have 
potential use for many communities. 

A comparison of civil service regulations and examinations should be 

undertaken in a field by field analysis across the states. Of particular 

interest would be those states which have substituted oral for 

written exams and those positions which have wide gaps between the 

*Frank Riessman, "New Careers," A. Philip Randolph Educational Fund, undated, 
p. 17. 
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stops. The local project designer should bo cognisant of modifications 
initiated elsewhere to provide ideas for change in his community and as 
leverage to convince local authorities* Research should also be applied 
to testing the efficiency of non-written tests in selecting workers. The 
project director also should be knowledgeable about projects which have 
succeeded or failed in creating changes in these systems to enable workers 
to enter and move up in what had been closed fields. He must also 
familiarize himself with the formal and informal leadership rye terns in 
the local community in order to seek alliance with those persons who may 
support plans for change. 

B. Other Agencies 

Change strategies must take account of Idiosyncratic conditions 
existing within each community. However, there arc at least two research 
endeavors which should take place on a national scale and be prepared for 
use by local planners. A review of available evaluation reports should 
select projects in which there had been a deficiency of mobility opportu- 
nity due to blocks in gaining accessibility to licensing or credentialling 
opportunities. Structured interviews should be conducted both with the 
project personnel and with personnel in the credentialling associations. 
Questions should be directed to the steps they undertook to change the 
standards, alternate suggestions they made, whether they succeeded or 
failed. If the latter, whether they intend to reopen the issue, and the 
extent to which they think there is possibility of change. 

Confidence in the knowldege of how to go about producing these changes 
will be enhanced by a systematic comparison of the perspectives of the 
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project personnel and staff of the association regarding the strategies 
and the steps employed to achieve change. In addition, information should 
be sought regarding the rationale behind the position the association is 



taking and whether they feel that there is 



any room for flexibility in 



their position. The association's spokesman should also be probed about 
the ways he feels the project should have handled the situation differently. 



The research undertaking will serve to devise models by which to 
construct strategy guidelines in changing restrictive regulations. 



Research can also play an important role in representing the "change 
process" as it is now being undertaken. A thoroughly documented account 
of change maneuvers and the various reactions solicited in different 
settings - in labor unions, professional associations, state licensing 
boards, etc. - will have implications for the local project planner. 



C. Organizations of Workers 

The professional organizations are important to the life of a new 
careers project because they control aany certification procedures, 
(National Association of Social Workers) or because the position they 
formally adopt toward the introduction of paraprofessionals will strongly 
influence the receptivity potential of their members (United Federation 
of Teachers). The professional groups are not the only groups of workers 
that a project planner must deal with. Unions of non-professionals are 
also likely to be important to the functioning of the project, especially 
if new careerists rapidly acquire membership. 
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That the vo. arc. at present parnprofeBSionals working with human ser- 
vice fields must be taken into consideration by the project planners in 
at least two respects. The first involves whether to consider them as 
part of the project's target population and recruit them for the program. 
The second concerns the necessity for gaining the cooperation of these 
groups because the non-professionals who are bypassed by recent recruits 
represent a potential impediment to successful program operations. How- 
ever, if these paraprofessional workers are formed into unions or other 
types of action groups their active support can be extremely valuable. 

These workers must accept the new careerist if the project is to take root. 

In some cases, non-professionals have been glamorised as the 
leaders of the anti-poverty war; in other cases they have been 
seen as competitive threats to professionals, and cleavages 
between professionals and non-professionals will mirror the 
hospital modol whore non-profooslonals have been employed for 
many years with no possibility of upgrading or career develop- 
ment. (*) 

The project planner should inventory the unions in the field for 
which he is training, and meet with the leaders of these unions or less 
formally organised non-professional groups to ascertain their opinions 
and conceptions of the project. 

From these meetings he will arrive at strategies for approaching 
various fields among which may be their inclusion in recruitment efforts. 
(But this will be discussed in another volume.) 

(*) Frank Riessman, "New Careers," A. Philip Randolph Educational Fund 
undated, p. 17. 
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Another possible interest group which may bo present is the Now 
Careerist movement, which has arisen since the introduction of new careers 
programs in a few major cities where such projects exist. The trend has 
been for new careerists to form into a national association following a 
political action model as is taking place in New York, San Francisco and 
Washington, 1),C. This movement is new .and most communities will not have 
to d^al with it as an important community resource for a while if at all* 

XII* Introducing The Project 

In introducing the new careers program to a community the planner must 
decide between a "saturation policy" or a piecemeal approach which seeks 
to introduce the program institution by institution. Briefly, the 
"saturation" concept, advocated by many respondents interviewed in this 
study, adds paraprofessional staff to all or many human service institutions 
at about the same time within a limited geographic area. The geographic 
area may be an entire city but for demonstration purposes an urban renewal 
area or a Model Cities area would be a more workable location. A 
demonstration project of this sort would seek data on whether this total 
community approach: 1) allows for greater mobility on the part of the 

trainees, both lateral and vertical mobility, 2) creates greater willingness 
by other user agencies to open entry positions to paraprofessionals, 

3) incites greater impetus for and finally more actually visible 
institutional change within the user agencies, and 4) effects changes 
in credentialling, licencing and civil service system entry regulations 
and test requirements for entry level positions. 
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XV, Cgiubinat lone Attune leg 

Although now careers projects are comparatively recent innovations, 
this study has found communities within thw country in which local 
resources and institutions have been optimally utilized to facilitate 
the institutionalization of the program. Community colleges have changed 
entrance requirements and added new services and courses; oral tests have 
been substituted for written tests in. order to gain Civil Service status 
and community associations which have never worked together before have 
united in an effort to make the program viable. An example of such a 
cooperative venture is the Nurses' Aide to LPN Upgrading Program. This 
program is operating in New York City under the sponsorship of District 
Council 37, AFSCME, AFL-CIO and the Mew York City Health Services 
Administration, Department of Hospitals. Unfortunately, knowledge of 
innovative uses of community resources are not disseminated so that other 
projects may make similar studies. Therefore, as an aid to the local 
planner, information relevant to innovative use of local resources should 
be gathered and disseminated. 

Mailed questionnaires should be sent to projects throughout the 
country and to relevant community resources within their locales, i.e . , 
public school, hospital and welfare administrations, unions, professional 
associations, public interest groups, etc. The questionnaires should 
seek to measure the extent of the cross -involvement between project and 
outside agencies, how the involvement was initiated, the motivations to- 
ward the involvement, the opinions of the parties involved towards the 
results achieved to date. Suggestions should be sought from the agencies 
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about other beneficial contacts within the community that: ace not yet 
participating. If the agency is not involved the reason should be sought. 

In addition to analyzing this information, a workshop of educators, 
project directors, and others involved in such projects should be organized 
so that experiences can be shared and disseminated. Information concerning 
the dynamics of community involvement should enhance efficient use of 
community resources by the project planner. The workshop approach should 
also seek ideas for new combinations of resources and increaoe a sense of 
commitment to the new careers philosophy among the participants. 

Planners who attempt a new amalgamation involving public and private 
sector organizations should set up their training and development projects 
with research components to measure the effectiveness of the cooperation. 

In conjunction with this, investigations should be undertaken by the 
local planner to discover possible melding patterns of funds provided 
under different types of Federal and State legislation. 

In summation, this chapter has dealt with research suggestions to 
assist the project planner to acquire full knowledge of the resources in 
his community in order to; 

...organize a unified effort to institutionalize the program 

...know where needed services should be placed, and 

...change credentialling requirements. 

Research Priorities 

A large number of research needs, studies and areas of ..nvestigation 
have been discussed in this volume. Not all arc of equal importance or 
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immediacy, though each has been justified in relation to its contribution 
to the advancement of now careers programs* However, judgments of 
research priorities follow no clear or objective rules, nor do they 
possess any great stability in the face of rapidly changing fashions in 
program concepts. Still, they arc useful guides to decision-making and 
to action. 



In their present stage of development, the most immediate needs of 
new careers programs involve the development and testing of effective 
methods for designing paraprofessional occupations and careers and for 
introducing them into human service agencies. Respondents in this study 
tended to stress this need. It is at once central to their programmatic 
efforts and it involves a high order of specialized knowledge and skill 
for which most have had neither training nor experience. Further, it 
constitutes a manageable area of programmatic concern in which well 
directed research and development efforts can have an immediate impact. 
For these reasons it is recommended as an area of top priority. 

Only a little less urgent are the research studies associated with 
the identification, assessment and use of community resources. This is 
a perpetuel problem area which has afflicted many social programs, often 
with disastrous consequences. Nevertheless, solutions arc not closer at 
hand today than in the past. They continue to weigh heavily on new 
careers program planners and operators whose programmatic reliance upon 
other community resources and agencies is often critically important. 
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On the whole, those interviewed in this study were not inclined to 
stress problems and issues related to the target population. There were 
some exceptions, of course, which centered primarily on the tendency of 
males to avoid participation in the program. Generally, respondents 
seemed satisfied with their knowledge of their target populations, and, 
perhaps were even more satisfied that they vzould have little difficulty 
finding qualified recruits for their comparatively small programs. It 
is apparent, therefore, that for many practitioners research in target 
populations is not regarded as an immediate or high priority item. In 
long range terms, however, improvement in the ability to diagnose the 
needs and potentials of target area residents takes on much greater 
importance. The hall mark of increasingly sophisticated programs in 
their capability on the one hand for making judgments of greater refine- 
ment and validity regarding the needs of their clients, and, on the other 
hand, for developing appropriately diversified and refined means for 
treating or ccrving clients on an increasingly individual basis. Thus, 
it is suggested that at least modest support for research on target and 
client populations is essential for long-range program improvement goals. 
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I ntroduction 

The first volume of this document dealt with all considerations 
necessary for the launching of a New Careers program. The studies and 
research undertakings in that volume were designed to be utilized by 
planners of programs, both on a rational and local level, to determine 
the particular directions of their program. The volume attempted to 
offer a research guide which would address itself to such qu ".ions as: 
will a New Careers program meet the needs of this community or should 
another manpower program be launched? 

On this background, it examined the types of populations which might 
be addressed by the project, and the types of occupations and career 
ladders upon which the project might focus. 

The final section of the first volume dealt with the problematic 
issues involved in relationships between the proj€.ct and relevant com- 
munity institutions and resources and the manner in whcih the program 
should be introduced into a community. 

More relevant to the concerns of the local operator of a new-career 
type program are those topics discussed in the second volume: Designing 
and Operating the New Careers Program. Of the topic document, this is 
the Volume which deals most specifically with ongoing operation! prob- 
lems of New Careers. It is in this volume that most of the problems 
presented by the interview respondents are dealt with if they are deemed 
subject to research amelioration or clarification. 
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Identification of specific and discrete research undertakings In this 
volume proved difficult. Most often, projects offered in this volume may 
overlap with projects offered in other volumes. 

But, understanding this overlapping, it was decided to reiterate 
some segments of studies herein so that tha volume might stand on its own. 

The local project operators may make use of Volume II, therofore, 
without necessarily reviewing the entire New Careers Research Guide, 

On the other hand, persons on a national or regional level may wish to 
emphasise projects contained in this volume while at the same time 
undertaking studies geared to mv*e basic design-planning problems. 

This volume begins with a discussion of recruitment and selection 
problems, issues and research suggestions. This section of the guide will 
be of most value if the studies recommended herein are blended with those 
in the Target Population Chapter of Volume I, However, the majority of 
them lend themselves to particular community level undertakings. 

Research Recommendations 

Program operators tended to be more concerned with problems of 
selection than of recruitment, since generally the numbers of racruitees 
involved in these projects are small, "hus, while studies are suggested 
dealing with recruitment issues, the major portion of this chapter is 
devotee to the selection process. Recruitment queries are usually 
related to methods of recruiting specific populations, e.g, young men. 
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Only after a thorough understanding of the qualities desirable for 
a particular paraprofesslonai position can we devise methods to select 
persons with these qualities. Thus, the chapter deals with studies 
designed to Isolate and define in terms of performance variables the 
skill, knowledge and personality qualifications most applicable to the 
opened slots. 

But once this knowledge is at hand, the most effective way of 
selection presents a problem. The chapter deals with research undertakings 
which will assist the program operator in choosing among the various 
selection techniques used in new careers -type programs, in designing and 
implementing new selection models, and in deciding the persons who are best 
at making selection judgements. 

Research Recommendations in Training 

The training chapter is devoted primarily to research designs 
which will enable the operator to evaluate methods. Major focus is 
given to controlled experiments in which methods, techniques, atmosphere, 
etc. of training is varied. The use of rigid control designs in such 
manner may eliminate much of the ambiguity currently surrounding ways of 
training low-income populations. 

These experLr ,nts should be given top priority in new careers and 
other manpower programs, especially because there is so much material 
published on the subject currently with such scanty emperical bases. 

Such experiments will deal with crucial training issues, some of 
which follow: 
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(a) the relative effectiveness of core versus generic training; 

(b) specific areas which are better taught using in-class methods 
or on-the-job training methods; 

(c) comparison of k 'suits when trainees are placed in homogeneous 
versus heterogeneous classes in relation tot age, sex, use of 
English, academic background, academic achievement, type of 
human service field, etc. 

Lastly, the chapter deals with two areas of research and development 
placed in a slightly lower psoition in priority than the experiments. The 
first is a perusal of the types of materials which need to be developed 
or Improved upon for training paraprofessionals. 

Several needed types of materials are suggested. Of top priority 
are remedial materials for adults, both English and Spanish-speaking, 

A second, but somewhat differently focused priority are training manuals 
for trainers of paraprofessionals. 

Problems specific to training new careers programs is the third 
order of discussion. Crucial to these are training transferability and 
class room/fie Id mix. 

Education 

The third chapter of this volume has been moved to Volume IV. 

Since it is a problem of program operation and design, following the 
process design of this Research Guide it should be included in this 
Volume and thus is mentioned in the Contents. However, in equally 
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Important consideration in organizing this report is the audience for 
which each volume io written. 

Participants in funding and monitoring studies geared to the 
educational components of new careers programs are likely to be colleges, 
universities or the Office of Education, The dominant reason for adding 
a fourth volume is so that these groups may receive a Research Guide 
addressed to them. The chapter which encircles the second volume is 
Supportive Services and Project Organization, Most of the studies 
recommended In this chapter are principally management oriented. They 
deal with the structure and procedures of projects and the relative 
eff 4 :iency of various institutional complexes. Of paramount importance 
among these studies are those utilizing techniques of cos t«*benefit 
analysis . 
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Recruitment and So lec tion 



In planning and organizing new careers projects, the first question 
to be resolved after assessing the needs of the community in terms of 
manpower shortages and social service gaps and devising job prototypes 
to fill these, is which members of the target population should be 
recruited for the newly available positions. 

As seen explicitly in the organization of this report, research on 
recruitment is inherently connected to research on selection. Although 
ic is possible for pedantic purposes to separate all the issues, 
improved results will be achieved by carefully planning studies which 
not only deal with those to be recruited but also the manner of 
selection. Meaningful research designs in these two areas will combine 
a systematic culling of successful job requirements for human service 
work with small experimental projects. Studies solely on recruitment 
methods may also be non-practical for new careers projects because the 
number of trainee slots are ordinarily kept so low as consequently not: 
to require much effort to get the appropriate number of applicants to 
fill them. 

The questions addressed in recruitment of new careerists usually 
center upon the following issues: 

1. Should recruitment efforts aim at the unemployed, or 
underemployed persons already in the fields; 

2, Should recruitment drives emphasize the social utility 

of the new positions or the upward mobility opportunities 
for the participants; 
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3, Should a project recruit from the target: population persons 
who would most profit from the experience, or those who would 
best fulfill the demands of the project positions for which they 
are to be trained? 

4, What ore the most efficient means for recruiting a particular 
segment of the target population? 

Designation of Qualifications and Requ i rements. 

As a broad overall goal, a first step should be the determination 
of requisites for a given job based upon the qualities, skills and 
knowledge attained by persons who have successfully performed in a 
particular or similar job design. Once this is determined, one can 
proceed to design the most efficient manner in which to select these 
persons who possess these attributes. 

If there is available current experience with these job positions 
the problem is simplified and efforts mus- relate to cataloguing, analysis 
and dissemination. If not, the research problem becomes considerably 
more complex. 

Unfortunately, in our survey of local program operators there seemed 
to be a lack of real material about the persons who become "successful 
Human Service Workers," Central to the gap in knowledge is a basic 
conceptual issue: What is a successful human service worker? The issue 

of recruitment and selection for new careers positions must start at this 
juncture. Research in this issue is particularly necessary since new 
careers projects are active in changing performance concepts. 
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Interviews plus literature surveys have led to the conclusion that 

\ 

the field of elementary education is the most advanced in defining success 
in terms of individual performance. 

However, while in education various measurement devices are being 
tested to determine the qualities of a successful teacher, in the fields 
of social work, health, etc. there is still no attempt to define qualities 
and skills needed. In education, there has been most success in terms of 
rating scales, both self-perceptive and pupil perspectives. These same 
devices may be designed for other fields. 

It is recommended that a group of knowledgeable practitioners in a 
given field be brought together. These persons in a series of brain- 
storming sessions, could construct a ranked listing of those attributes 
needed to perform successfully in a given field. Once this is defined 
the type of person to be recruited would be the composite profile. 

An alternate technique for systematizing job requisites is to 
compare persons employed in similar projects who have advanced with 
persons who have remained at entry level, A first step is to interview 
supervisory and administrative staff about the factors they felt Ww.,e the 
real determinants in selecting those persons who have started on the 
ladder toward upward mobility. In our judgment, this will yield statements 
of a subjective nature with little attempt at determination of any 
operational means for actually measuring differences in possessions of 
the qualities indicated. Most program interviewers stress that they 
look for qualities such as maturity, social commitment, etc. Each of 
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these are subject: to the subjective judgments oi: the intake workers ns 
to V7hat manifests maturity. This problem is further complicated when the 
selector comes from a different social background than the applicant. 
Applicants and interviewers may have different views on definitions of 
personal qualities. 

Rather than only interviewing administrative personnel, the researcher 
should speak to the project participants in an effort to reconcile the 
views of the two types of informants. 

In the interviews with the paraprofessionals it is suggested that 
stress be placed upon ways they feel that they handled various situations 
to demonstrate "maturity, etc. Such a gathering of specific on-the-job 
examples can then be converted either to interview questions or t^st 
items to provide a clearer indicator of a person's human service skills 
than iu currently employed, A further manner in which such a study 
could contribute to knowledge of Hew Careers would be the objectification 
of promotion criteria, in situations where stress is to be placed on 
qualities rather than functional skills. 

Recruitment Efforts 

Efforts should be made to assess the recruitment channels and 
activities utilized by manpower projects in local areas. By assessing 
applications on file in other agencies of the community, the local 
planner may determine whether or not there is a necessity of launching 
an independent recruitment effort. Analysis of open files at the State 
Employment Service, CAAs , CEPs , O'iCs, etc. will also yield data on the 
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characteristics of t: he target populations seeking entry into job training 
programs . 

The planner would profit from information identifying the extent to 
which these agencies had adequately tapped the reserve manpower of the 
target population and whether the persons on file could meet the 
requisites of the new careers positions. A beneficial by-product of 
research would bo a standardised application form for all manpower 
training projects within a geographic locale leading to expedient referral 
systems. 

If it is demonstrated that the various agencies have qualitatively 
different tapes of applicants on file, an analysis of the various 
recruitment efforts yielding the various types of; personnel would assist 
the planner in designing his own recruitment drive. Research could play 
a fruitful role in assessing the extent and nature of the differences In 
applicants responding to new careers recruitment as contrasted to those 
who had applied at the recruitment sources. 

Studies should be designed to determine the innovative recruitment 
procedures which may be required to attract the interest of various 
desired populations, particularly those who have not been applying to 
new careers projects, llew channels to specific populations may also need 
to be forged. 

Before closing this discussion on recruitment procedures one 
research concept should be mentioned as possessing value in explorations 
of recruitment procedures. 
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The technique of computer simulation may prove especially fruitful 
in selecting the most effective method of reaching a desired population, 
particularly armed with much of the data called for in the studies 
recommended in this chapter. 

The application of various techniques, i.e. leaflets, newspapers 
notices, public meetings, door-to-door campaigns, etc. can be simulated 
upon various populations. 

This method may yield data to aid selection of a recruitment method 
which will be most effective as \7ell as most economical. The simulation, 
should be undertaken at the national level but results distributed for 
action on a local basis. 

The local program operator may in turn request the addition of new 
designs to the simulation to meet local idiosyncratic conditions. 

Recruitinn and Selecting Specific Targe t Pupul ations 

The legislative guidelines for new careers projects are extrenely 
flexible About the persons to be recruited and selected. Unlike many 
other manpower training programs, selection is not exclusively limited 
to the unemployed or disadvantaged. Thus, participants in new careers 
projects may be persons from diverse experiential backgrounds, income, 
education and ages. Demand for the type of supportive services, training 
and career opportunities opened in these projects and the inability of 
the projects to accept all applicants led to three often mentioned 
problematic areas, 
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Interview dnta, particularly from procram operators cited the 
areas of : 

(a) lack of opportunity for those already employed by the 
human service agencies, particularly underemployed 
paraprofessionals and non-professional and clerical 
personnel; 

(b) elegibility for enrollment of persons from the "unemployed 
middle-class" and 

(c) "creaminc" or arbitrary selective enrollment due to the 
pressures toward occupational advancement, 

A. Non-professional personnel 

This is a particular problem in the field of health services where 
there are considerable numbers of individuals working in positions which 
do not feed into a professionally oriented career ladder or whose mobility 
opportunities are limited, e.g, nurses aides. The lack of available 
populations may dictate using only one field of service, i,e. hospital 
care, as a target to assess differential program impact in those cases 
where new persons were recruited, and those incorporating old line 
personnel into new careers positions. 

The problem raised during our interviews centered around two 
issues in the dispute of unemployed versus underemployed--dif ferential 
competencies and resistences on the job, noth these problems can be 
explored through longitudinal studies of the progress of new careers 
recruits in their mobility both occupationally and educationally. 
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The; first issue can be addressed through a brief questionnaire dealing 
with population characteristics and percentages receiving promotions, 
raises, degrees, etc. Included should be questions enabling an analysis 
of the difference; in the demographic characteristic motivations and 
interests of project enrollero and employed nonprofessionals. 

In addressing the issue of resistances a sample of projects 
recruiting from one or the other of the two groups for similar positions 
should be closely examined. Programs which utilize new careerists in 

totally new positions should be selected as a sample for a parallel study. 

\ 

This issue, is harder to grapple with and required on-site interviews 
of supervisors, union leaders, etc. who are in a position to analyze 
relative ease and difficulty in promotional opportunities. 

While residences may be great in areas where career ladders are 
credited through a redistribution of tasks, they may not be as great a 
factor in those fields in which paraprofessionals are working in completely 
new types of roles within traditional settings. Although this hypothesis 
remains to be proven initial impressions point to the evidence that 
paraprofessionals within the field of education are being perceived as 
of little threat to accredited teachers if they are employed in outreach 
positions while aieir working as teacher sides or assistants meets with 
greater hostility. The implications which differential resistances have 
for recruitment and selection procedures must be explored if one is to 
understand how t) effectively implement career ladders in various 
occupations . 
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B* Unemployed iliddIc-Clans 

The largest group of persons applying to new careers projects from 
this population are middle-aged housewives who have dropped out of the 
labor market while raising young children, and now when their children 
are grown are seeking re-entry, A second group is the retired elderly. 

Though not trained necessarily for specific human service 
occupations, the majority of these persons are better educated and 
come from backgrounds where they have encountered a greater variety 
of academically oriented stimuli than have the disadvantaged, 

A central research question relating to this population is the need 
to design recruitment and especially selection procedures which will 
relate equally to this group and to the disadvantaged applicants. 

C, Creaming 

This area is particularly pertinent to the new careers programs 
because of the emphasis to select those persons who, through work and 
educational experience, will advance career-wise. Although persons spoke 
of "creaming" and there emerged a general consensus that it was a factor 
in new careers selection, when project operators were questioned directly 
the types of persons "creamed" could not be easily categorized. 

Examples of important qualifications were persons with academic skills 
above the average existing in poverty areas; persons who evidenced 
career motivation; persons who had participated in or completed other 
manpower-training programs; and persons with apparent interest in changing 
service delivery systems and uho had backgrounds of social action activity. 
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An a first priority in tackling the questions of "creaming" empirical data 
should be amassed to determine if, in fact, it does exist. This 
question must also include a relative aspect to determine if whatever 
"creaming" is present in new careers programs differs in proportion to 
that existing in the many other federally-financed manpower programs* 
Viewed from this perspective, the issue then becomes do persons who may 
be "creamed" for new careers programs differ from those selected for 
other programs . 

As to the programmatic decisions to be made once the data is 
gathered and analyzed, this must revolve around considerations other 
than research findings. 

Research geared toward specific selection techniques and problems 
which may result in "creaming" will be dealt with. in the following section. 

The topic of selection of specific populations for new careers 
programs would be incomplete without suggestion of a study geared to 
ways of reaching a population which has not as yet been sufficiently 
recruited. 



These projects, by and large, have been unsuccessful in efforts to 
recruit significant numbers of males. Most available demographic 
surveys of participants in new careers projects document that an extremely 
large proportion of adult women are enrolled despite the fact that in 
certain fields operators state that they are making efforts to recruit 
men in this study. Respondents were asked their opinions as to why men 
did not apply. Many maintained that central to this problem seem.s to be 
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Che commonly accepted notion that human service occupations ore "female 
employment." Primarily in fields such as elementary education, v;liere it 
has recently been shown that males in a classroom are beneficial, is this 
"feminine" image held to be a factor. The problem of recruiting moles 
deals with breaking dovm this stereotype, as well as exploring other 
reasons why men arc not applying. 

The first step in this study is to verify the hypothesis stated 
above or to uncover the other reasons men are not applying to these 
programs, e.g . low salaries, disinterest in education, unfamiliarity, 
etc. This should be done through surveys of unemployed males living 
in target areas of these programs. One would devise a questionnaire 
seeking to determine what their impressions of human service occupations 
actually are. 

Interviews devised to explore this particular research question 
may well be combined with other community surveys which have been 
suggested in this chapter. In fact, a randomly selected household 
sample geared to assessing general attitudes toward the project would 
yield this data. Special effort, of course, should be made to interview 
all adults in the household rather than only heads of households. This 
will enable the responses of males and females to be compared to determine 
if there exists different reasons for a reluctance to enroll among men 
and women not enrolled. 

While the possibility exists that the results of such a study 
will yield data stating that there are objective factors retarding 
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recruitment: anions men over which the project operator has no control, 
i.e. salaries, hours, etc, there also exists a chance that misinformation 
or spurious thinking may be a causal factor. 

S election Procedures 

Hew Careers projects have employed selection procedures which 
ranged from first-come, first -served approaches to complicated psychological 
tests and group discussions involving a panel of selectors hidden behind 
one-way mirrors. 

The variety of selection techniques points to the need for continued 
studies , 

In treating this issue there are a variety of methodological 
approaches which may be used, Cne method for refining what exactly were 
the qualities selected by various procedures would be a survey of a) the 
enrollee populations of randomly selected samples of new careers 'programs; 
b) the enrollee populations of non -new careers manpower programs 
and c) program applicants from both groups who were not accepted. 

Included among the variables to be explored, in addition to basic 
population data, should be health conditions, years of educational 
attainment, and performance levels as measured by standardized public 
school tests. If funding permits, it would also be beneficial to 
conduct interviews and tests of samples of the four populations to 
determine differences in general interests, motivations and social action 
concern. 
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In view of funding shortages, an alternative method of comparing 
the success of various selection techniques is retrospective analysis. 
Through this method one can identify after the fact, those selection 
methods which had the most success in enrolling traineees who turned out 
to be highly motivated and effective workers , Here, the given is the 
selection method and criteria used. 

In the retroactive analysis it is possible to include a sample of 
"drop-outs" in order to attempt to assess whether the inability of 
certain programs to hold certain types of persons correlates with 
inappropriate selection requirements. 

A third method by which to obtain a specific understanding of 
where recruitment and selection problems exist is to do a cross -area 
survey. Within the general range of fields in which new careers programs 
are working, different aspects of the problem may exist. Although this 
type of survey will not be launched particularly with respect to selection 
problems, it is suggested that the following types of questions and 
others related to selection be asked of program operators for inclusion 
in quarterly reports to the national level: 

... demographic characteristics of target population 
... number of applicants; 

demographic characteristics, past work history, educational 
attainment, interests 

... numbers of applicants accepted; reasons for acceptance 
,, .description of selection methods used 

The quality of the selection should emerge from those responses. 

The responses should be analyzed and compared on a field of service 
variables . 
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The knowledge of types of persons applying and selected for various 
fields will clarify if certain fields attract certain types of people. 

On the basis of this data, research must seek to determine the source 
of attraction or lack of attraction of certain groups for the field and 
the type of recruitment efforts needed to counter this trend. 

Lastly, the imbalance may be a direct result of recruitment efforts. 

In all cases where the characteristics of program participants significantly 
differ from that of the target population the source? and methods of 
recruitment and selection must be examined. 



Selection P roblems^R elating to Mu 1 ti-Agency Involvement 

The recruitment and selection questions surrounding new careers 
programs must also focus upon the need to create criteria acceptable to 
the project, the educational institution and the user agency. There are 
two related issues which are basic to this topic, and which the "state 
of the arts' 1 has not succeeded in making translatable from one milieu to 
the other. One is the relationship between present attainment and future 
motivation. 

One means of approaching this problem is through a series of 
conferences between the various inter-related agencies so that all will 
at least decide on a minimum set of acceptance criteria. Instances 
have emerged in new careers projects in which a group of applicants 
pass the general admissions criteria for the project, yet fail to gain 
acceptance to the affiliated educational institution, and/or advancement 
in the user agency. 
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There are basically two areas where the issue of whether or not 
academic attainment is indicative of success in ones employment emerge . 

'■'he first is between the new careers project and the user agency. 
Whereas much of the literature and mystique surrounding the new careers 
concept de-emphasizes the requisite that any academic attainment should 
be required many of the fields the paraprofessionals enter demand a 
certain amount of competency in reading and writing. Even if this is 
not the case, mobility ^.in many instances means at some point the person 
must pass a competitive examination. 

The second is between the project and the enrollees. Exploration 
through brief questionnaires of the views of paraprofessionals regarding 
needed basic skills would shed come light on this issue. ^ In the course 
of our interviews it became clear that in this area operators and 
paraprofessionals differed. 

The philosophy of new careers, based upon social change theory and 
job analysis techniques often views the performance of a specific task 
as requiring minimal academic skills. This, ir. fact, might be the case. 
On the other hand, the self -perception of the paraprof ess Iona 1 himself 
may and often does demand much more. According to the results of these 
interviews program operations may have a more relaistic assessment of the 
skills needed in daily performing of a job as well as the impressions of 
the paraprofessionals regarding their lacks or abilities in these skills 
and whether they see it as affecting upward mobility or wages. With this 
information the project might wish to amend some selection requirements 
or institute pre-enrollment training courses. 
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Summary and Priorities 

Most important on a national level are those recommended studi.es 
cn the methods and techniques currently being used for recruitment and 
selection of new careers enrol lees and the characteristics of those 
applying and those selected. 

Studies of employment and training interests among contrasting 
groups ' e.g. youth versus adult, male versus female, unemployed versus 
underemployed) would appear to have pa rticular value in determining 
differential patterns of response to the program, and consequences in 
terms of over-application or lack of application. 

Unfortunately, the results of these studies will not answer some 
of the mere difficult questions relating to recruitment and selection. 
There is a host of other questions, assuming priority in the minds of 
the local operator, concerning the factors which enhance or hinder 
recruitment and selection practices. Among a number of such concerns 
mentioned in this chapter which appear of paramount importance are: 

1) what are the subjective qualities sought by the project intake 
personnel and how can they be objectified; 2) this leads to the need 
for development of a clear and unbiased listing of job qualifications 
regarding knowledges, skills and personality characteristics; and 
3) the design of instruments. 
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Training 

It was demonstrated repeatedly during the course of our interviews 
that the training portion of the New Careers project may be the central 
issue that can lead to a successful project or a failure. Many concerns 
were mentioned relating to training. Among those most frequently and 
urgently cited) and which lend themselves to research resolution were 
: type of curriculum approach to training, specifically core vs, 

specialisation. 

: what is the optimum relationship between classroom training and 

on-the-job training - how can these two aspects be coordinated. 

: who should the recipients of the training be: only trainees; 

supervisors; old-line paraprofessionals; combinations of all these. 

: what should emphasis of training be in relationship to New 

Careers goals. 

Program operators also tended to be involved in the search for 
innovative teaching methods and materials for the disadvantaged adult 
trainee, hi relation to remediation work and also to job content, skill 
training and communications. The population of New Careers trainees 
also present special training needs such as English as a second lan- 
guage. Although this is more emphatic a problem in the East and Nest 
coasts, since the largest New Careers projects are also located m these 
areas it is recommended that special research attention be paid to this 
group. The length of training, sponsorship of training, type of in- 
structors and other issues generic to all manpower training programs 
are also present in New Careers. 
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Uhere many manpower programs have single training tasks and goals 
New Careers has at least two basic training tasks and in many instances 
well over that number of phases. To list the Training components 
taught by some New Careers projects: Remediation for High School 

Equivalency , Basic English for those persons who speak English as a 
second language, Orientation to basic work habits and attitudes, Com- 
munications training, training in core human service directed work, 
training in specific entry job requirements, on-the-job training, train- 
ing to pass entry Civil Service Regulations. Uhcreas there are issues, 
questions and problems relating to each of these components, emphasis 
in this chapter will be on those components specifically central to 
the New Careers concept or over-all concerns which pertain to the total 
training experience. 

Thus, we will sta^t at the training of human service occupations 
followed by exploration of problems of specific job training, on-the-job 
training, the intermix and juxtaposition of the two components and end 
with remediation and other more generic training issues. New Careers 
has expanded upon the concept of core curriculum development in its 
training for human service occupations. This concept seeks the com- 
monalities among the various human service fields and approaches the 
training from the point of view of these commonalities. Core curriculum 
approaches differ from training geared toward a specific occupational 
line in its appraoch and in its end result since it presupposes that 
after the orientation training the trainee will then be in a position 
to select the particular human service field he wishes to enter. 
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To rate the job preparation provided by the two curriculum approaches 
an experimental design would be most advantageous. Matched groups 
should be randomly selected and exposed to the two types of curricu- 
lum and then placed in the same agencies. If all other training com- 
ponents were similar any difference observed in the performance while 
on the job or in their occupational futures may be attributable to the 
exposure to core versus specific curricula. 

This procedure may supply data not only about total performance 
in relationship to entire curriculum perspective but also which par- 
ticular aspects of job performance may be more effected by the kinds 
of human service orientation offered by the New Careers project. 

Ratings in particular aspects if analyzed against curricular approaches 
may provide this data while analysis of effects of curricula by student 
characteristics will also be insightful. 

These questions will help establish types of training for differ- 
ent persons and the relationship between an individual's goals and the 
curriculum approach that would be most helpful to that person. Experi- 
mentation along these lines need not be completely limited to total 
core or total specific curricula. 

Not only should controlled experiments be devised to evaluate 
curriculum approaches but it is a method by which to judge the relative 
merits of other aspects of training which have been problematic for 
program operators and trainees. Only by controlling personality and 
job variables and systematically modifying training conditions can 
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optimum patterns bo arrived at. The basic design may be applied to 
various issues and tho impact items to be tested to measure effect will 
be essentially the same. But unless the independent variables arc 
clearly defined and isolated, the factor which is supposed to be oval- 
uated will not be assessed. 



One of tho problems in tho training for career advancement integral 
to New Careers problems is the training that is necessary for tho persons 
who will be working with tho entering paraprofessionals - as co-workers 
or supervisors. Indeed, all trainers surveyed agreed that an objective 
of the New Careers project was job performance of the paraprofessional 
within a cohesive working unit and that must necessitate the training of 
professionals who are employed by the user agency as well as training 
with the paraprofessionals. The problem for the trainer is whether the 
training of professionals is best accomplished in isolation, in joint 
training with the paraprofessionals, or in a mixture where both groups 
arc trained independently but moot at regular intervals for joint 
sessions. By experimenting with these different approaches to professional 
training several items should be studied. 

It is desirable for objective evaluators to bo present within the 
training sessions to assess impact of different methods upon the train- 
ing experience itself as well as the results of tho training upon the 
work performance of the professional and the interaction between theft. 
Ideally, research of the training component should be designed not only 
to increase the final impact of training, but to improve the on-going 
process through a continual feed-back system, as long as the input from 
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the research process does not change or alter the independent variable 
of the original experimental design and all groups are exposed to similar 
phenomenon. The question of professional preparation leads directly 
into the issue of the relevance of the training to the on-the-job work 
experience ami vice-versa. 

For improving the remediation position of Hour Careers training 
programs it would be extremely desirable to study the curriculum and 
techniques employed in other training situations for disadvantaged youth 
and/or adulrs, A list of institutions should be surveyed including other 
training programs, schools of continuing education, vocational education 
institutes, adult basic education courses, etc, Included in the survey 
should be materials used; such as texts, audio-visual materials, etc., 
and tests of achievement and comparable results, 

The point of contact between training off and on the job is an area 
which calls for priority consideration, in a systematic research program. 
The entire concept of Now Careers in which employment processes form a 
real situation rather than the reverse pattern which is the more prevalent 
situation rests upon the juxtaposition of training and work as n single 
integrated learning experience leading to adequate job performance tox*ard 
career advancement. 

One can think of severrl aspects of the project training and on-the- 
job training which may or may not correspond in the actual situation; 

goals are the goals presented by the government funded project the 

samo an these of the supervisor in the user ngeicy; personnol----do the 
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two typos of: trainers approu ch the situation similarly, are their 
training efforts coordinated, are they mutually supportive, do they 
contradict each other; scope and content of training “-•-do the specific 
areas of Training weigh up in content, what are the areas covered by 
each, are the same attitudes and work behavior items stressed; train- 
ing methods ----arc trainers permitted to participate in the same manpu.r 
in each type of Training, are questions respected similarly, are author - 
itarios, democratic, or lease fair leadership patterns followed; evalua- 
tion--«-are the criteria whereby trainers are evaluated mutually reinfor- 
cing, are trainers acquainted with their evaluations in both instances, 
do trainers consult in evaluating individual students? 

Job performance and successful career advancement is very dependent 
on the correspondence between these two training components. The above 
listed areas give some idea of the various ways in which what is ex- 
pounded in one area may help or confuse. 

Studies of the training correspondence are essential. 

In summary those research tasks should be undertaken in respect 
to training mixes which can bo combined into n single long-term study: 

a) Survey of what the current training picture presents in terms 
of the above questions including observations of training processes both 
in-project training and on-the-job training; 

b) ^Valuations of the two training components and opinions by 
the clients and the trainers about possible enforcing or contradicting 
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c) Experimentation and demonstration of techniques instituted to 
enable the two components to more closely parallel each other. 



The design for systematic research and experimentation should emanate 
at the point at which the first two steps are analyzed to assess the par- 
ticular aspect (n) of the training components that are most subject to 
flaws in coordination. Among :ho changes which might enhance the inter- 
face between the components would be: joint training of project trainers 

and user agency supervisors, standardised texts or manuals which would 
cover both us poets, utilisation of examples emanating from on-the-job 
training experiences about the hinds of behavior and attitudes stressed, etc. 

This chapter dealt mainly with the training needs of paraprofessionala 
engaged in upgrading programs as a totality but .he point should be stressed 
that the training needs of particular sub-groups of trainees should be 
studied, A survey of the training neede of older workers, Puerto Ricans 
and youth on examples of these special groups who are involved in New 
Careers type programs should be conducted nut only of representatives of 
these populations currently enrolled in training projects but also of 
membors of these groups currently employed in paraprofcssionnl positions 
in human services who are not enrolled in a program of career advancement 
to seek to understand what their training needs and interests are and a 
sample of these sub-groups which are potential turgets for career advance- 
ment training, i . e . , underemployed, unemployed and, among youth, those 
enrolled in secondary schools who are identified no potential dropouts 
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or those uho will graduate without interest in continuing education or 
do not have a readily marketable skill. 

However, a survey of the potential, trainees themselves will not 
fully answer the question of their training needs .as the receptivity of 
the labor market in human services fields may differ markedly in respect 
to one sub-group as opposed to the other. This receptivity is particularly 
important in terms of the age extremes as there may bo many human service 
positions for which the over 45 year old worker or the adolescent youth 
will not qualify, ilention of special groups of trainers and their par- 
ticular training needs leads into another area which is a source of con- 
cern to project operators. This is the mix of carious sub- populations 
within one training situation, cither within a single classroom or within 
a single work unit during on-the-job training, Among the opinions ex- 
pressed by operators, trainers and trainees with whom we conversed 
contradictory opinions were expressed. Ono example, pointing out the 
necessity of systematic research on the problem is - in respect to 
age differences: it is prcfcrrablc to separate according to age because 

the pace of youth who have recently been in school is much more rapid 
than that of adults. 



Particular emphasis, at least in the literature and verbal rhetoric 
of Hex? Careers is given in utilising the "positives" from the background 
of the trainees as a basis upon which to build curriculum content. 
Although as a principal making training experience relevant to the life 
experiences of poverty populations in given much advocacy, little is 
actually known about: what in the background or diverse backgrounds of 
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the trainees should be used and how to incorporate thin into the training 
experience, Research needs to be undertaken to define exactly what are 
the "strengths" that someone from a disadvantaged community learns, what 
are the peculiar coping mechanisms that allow for functioning, what knowledge 
about the neighborhood political and economic structures does one living 
in and aware of the community possess that an outsider does not. 

Information of this order not only will provide a relevant basis upon 
which to base a trainee curriculum to interest the disadvantaged trainee 
but in itself can bo adapted as part of the content of a curriculum aimed 
at training the supervisors and professional workers within the user 
agencies about the characteristics and life experiences of the incoming 
paraprofessionals. Curriculum materials based upon a survey of this order 
should be evaluated when introduced so that they can be improved upon. 

The reactions of trainees and trainers are important to a continuous 
process of re-examination of training content and improvements. 

Descriptions of what on-the-job training activities actually consist 
of would be a useful research endeavor for future planners of Hew Careers 
and other employment advancement programs. This component is more 
difficult to design and operate than classroom training in that there has 
not been developed a successful model for on-the-job training. 

One of t’e major requirements for designing on-the-job training at 
thin time for New Careers programs is to separate the dynamics of this 
component which distinguish it as a training experience for paraprofessional 
workers involved in an upgrading program from normal supervision that would 
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be given a non-professional during the course of his performing a typical 
"dead-end" job. What distinguishes on-tho-job training from typical 
supervision? Comparisons of these two processes within similar employment 
establishments will address the issue. 

They may or may not differ in the following aspects: 

frequency of contact 

setting of contact 

length of contact 

regularity of contacts 

number of other persons present 

positions of others present 

evaluation procedure 

evaluation criteria 

frequency of responsibility shifts 

To fully understand the problem of the difference between the role 
of supervisors and training and the role difference between workers and 
trainee » interviews should be conducted with examples of each working 
in comparable settings. It wou Id be desirable to interview professional 
workers who normally supervise nonprofessionals during the course of their 
job responsibilities but who were assigned al3o the task of on-the-job 
training for persons involved in the Mew Careers programs to ascertain 
their definitions of differences in the two assignments. 

One problem which affects training for Hew Careers on the project 
as well as the more formalized crcdentialled training is the transferrability 
of the training experience from one situation to another. Many projects 
designed along a New Careers model award certificates at the end of the 
initial project training. Thus far these certificates have little value 
in the labor market outside of direct involvement within the project, A 
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survey should be conducted on a national scale to assess the merit: and 
transferability of these certificates to other training programs, other 
agencies in the field in which the program participant was trained, other 
human service fields and across state lines. Efforts should also be made 
to ascertain whether Mew Careers certificates can substitute for tests 
when such are required for specific jobs, U±., civil service positions 

i 

or licensed practical nurses, etc. As a hampering factor in upgrading 
as well as lateral mobility, the question of the transferrability value 
of a certificate is also linked to the method by which new projects for 
paraprof ess ionals are founded. It was mentioned by several respondents 
that they had trouble placing their trainees because of this. 




Despite the needs for paraprofessional workers who have been trained 
in some programs such as departments of mental health, funds for the hiring 
of such persons a ye usually extended as parts of training grants. Thus 
the employer is forced to train its own workers from scratch; and similar 
workers trained elsewhere cannot switch employment rites. The extent 
to which this situation is typical and the number of persons affected by 
it should be known so that if changes are required at a policy level in 
order to maximize training resources the foundation for making such 
changes is firm. Perhaps processes can be worked out so that several 
human service agencies can pool their training funds and other resources 
and thus trainees can choose among them and move freely between them should 
they decide upon changing intitial choices. This question is closely 
related to the issue of who, or more precisely, what classification of 
agency in the best to act as the training facility. The range of agencies 
functioning as such within New Careers is broad. 
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On the topic of Human Relation?} training or the part of the training 
curriculum which deals with the community in which the program is located 
and which its trainees are to serve, a frequently voiced complaint both 
by paraprofessionals and trainers is that if the New Careerist is 
indigenous to the area he or she usually knows more about the subject 
than does the trainer. The individual project director should undertake 
a study of the target community to be served by his paraprofessional 
workers gathering statistical data in the major problems in the area 
and their prevalence, and the kinds of demographic data contained in 
census reports. The service agencies in the area, eligibility 
requirements, addresses, telephone numbers and contact persons should be 
collated and distributed. Relevant contacts with wider based agencies 
should also be collected and distributed. This kind of a factural basis 
upon which to develop the training is necessary to measure job performance 
as well as to stimulate and motivate the trainees. In discussing the 
various aspects of project training this particular component has been 
cited most often by trainees as weak and as a "waste of time" for them, 
an aspect for which they saw no performance function. 

This discussion in training methodology will conclude with one 
other problem confronting Hew Careers programs in regard to training. 

This is the area of assessment of the impact of the training upon the 
trainees. In order for this type of training, with its unorthodox focus 
upon career performance, to be accepted for accreditation some standardized 
measures of learning achievement must be developed in the form of tests-- 
wvitten or verbal, attitude scales, trainer rating form, etc. The development 
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of these instruments is a research task for which the local project 
operator will probably not be granted funds, nor have the personnel who 
are qualified to tackle this issue. Nevertheless, New Careers type 
training will be dependent upon some such undertaking before it becomes 
institutionalized, and thus research funds should be allocated toward 
the development, testing and refining of such instruments. Those projects 
which are attempting to change academic credentialling patterns by .seeking 
credit for training and job experience will particularly benefit by having 
some formalized way of demonstrating achievement. 

Assessment of past materials written for adult remediation and the 
reformulation of these into lessons relevant to the skill training needed 
for the career placement would increase the amount of utilization received 
from this part of the training. At present, there is an acknowledged 
dearth of remediation materials that can sustain the interest of mature 
learners. If materials were adapted learning may proceed more rapidly. 

Theoretically the student who is exposed to a mix of work experience 
and academically oriented training will proceed at a fairly equal pace 
in his or her progress in both components. In actuality, this may not be 
the case as some trainees may be more academically oriented while others 
fail at classroom measurements but respond to on-the-job training and 
perform well. If New Careers orientation is to be truly a new road to a 
career its training must be flexible enough to account for this. 

Yet, assessment of the students progress in each component of his 
total training experience may be two entirely separate processes and the 
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types of judgements exercised by the different training personnel do not 
get relayed to the students or the other trainers. Research should be 
undertaken to devise measurements of work performance that can he specified 
as to particular qualities or tasks rather than total evaluations so that 
the project trainer handling the more academically oriented curriculum 
may profit. 

However, besides serving as a coordinative mechanism, the results 
of these performance measurements should be analyzed in conjunction with 
socio-economic and personality characteristics of the trainees. What 
types of trainees do better in certain training situations than in 
others --what types of handicaps tend to hamper performance in one setting 
or another, etc? On the basis of this kind of research not only will needs 
for adapting curriculum emerge but special needs of certain sub-populations 
of paraprofessional trainees relevant to one or another teaching approach 
may be evidenced. An obvious example is the English As A Second Language 
group. Whereas, their deficiency in language is obvious and clearly 
points to training to overcome this particular lack, the ramifications 
faulty English may have upon other aspects of training is not known, nor 
are other common characteristics this group may have. 

What are the consequences both for the program and for the trainees 
of mixing particular groups together either during training sessions or 
in work situations? What different emphasis must training have for 
different groups of persons. Can an on-the-job training experience 
actually have a negative effect if it keeps the career-oriented 
paraprofessionals isolated from other nonprofessionals within the same 
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institution? This latter question is an important one in fostering the 
growth of career linos within a user agency. The relative coots of 
providing on-thc-job training to New Careerists only or to the entire 
nonprofessional staff should bo investigated. If the addition of the 
training component to supervision increases the productivity of para- 
professional workers even if they are not included in the other aspect 
of training, it may be beneficial to the user agency. However, this 
leads to dis satisfaction about the dearth of advancement opportunities* 

Since the next chapter deals with supportive services, the role 
of the counselor during training will not be elaborated upon hero* The 
coordination necessary between trainer and counselor should be stressed* 

In relationship to this, the attitudes of the trainees toward the training 
process should be assessed both because one's self-image, attitudes toward 
training environments, and motivations are especially Important in .lair 
ability to absorb material and because changes, both positive and negative, 
in these attltudinal factors during the t ours o of one's involvsmsnt as a 
trainee will point to other kinds of subject adaption. 

In addition, although the funding for released time to participate in 
community college accredited programs is relatively small, there are greater 
numbers of paraprofesslonals engaged in in-service training programs that at 
not as yet accredited* Systematic documentation of the content of these 
in-service training programs may provide the basis for establishing new types 
of courses in the accredited institutions as well as possibly serving as 
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leverage t:o commence institutions to grant credits for in-service training 
already completed* This will reach a larger section of paraprofessionals 
than will purely government funded upgrading programs. In-service training 
must also be provided to the paraprofessionnl who has been working in the 
agency but who now must assume a somewhat different role and new responsibilities 
with the advent of the paraprofcssional program. Skills must be taught 
as well as attitudes. 

What are. the actual attitudlnsl and role changes necessary in the 
professional in order to work with the nonprofessional? Analysis of working 
relations by field and employing establishment and interviews with 
professionals who have not been exposed to the program will provide a 
factual base on which to adapt current in-service training and create new 
approaches and curricula. Previously, these courses were based upon 
theoretical conjectures of what the role changes would be. Wow that the 
program has progressed through several years, efforts must be directed 
to testing whether these assumptions proved valid, where gaps rn 
professional training exist, what unanticipated modifications are 
required, etc. 

For the purpose of coordination with other training programs and 
increased ability to utilise innovations across project lines as the 
innovations would be applicable and advantageous, the project should 
compare Its training component with other occupational training programs 

i 

for the disadvantaged existing in the community. Such programs may 
include Neighborhood Youth Corps, OJT, JOBS programs, CEP, OIC's, etc. 

The similarities and dissimilar! ties of training components should be 
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assessed in terms of: target population, selection, personnel, content, 

methods, goals and costs. Of course, a cross program analysis of training 
components of this type is also feasible on a national level. 

Furthermore, the training of New Careers participants when this 
project is incorporated within a larger project, as in cases when 
Concentrated Employment Programs or Community Action Agencies sponsor 
the New Careers project, the differences in training should be compared 
to New Careers training operating under separate auspices. The emphasis 
of such a comparison is upon whether the trailing features of the New 
Careers project is distinguishable from other training programs under 
the auspices of these umbrella agencies. So, what are the unique 
features within this component and are these features the same or 
different than to those Incorporated into isolated New Careers projects? 

Structurally, the New Careers training programs are essentially 
employment-related occ \pationally-oriented training and have been handled 
as such during the bulk of this chapter. However, the "institutional 
change" goal within the New Careers concept must also be Incorporated 
as a training goal. The issue remains how this goal becomes translated 
operationally into training. 

There is n need for assessing the manner in which this goal is 
presented to the participants within a training program. Is it taught 
in terms of skills of community organisation communication, inter-team 
cooperation or human relations or is it presented as an attltudinal goal 
or one aimed at Increased motivation or enhanced self-image? The manner 
in which these goals are presented and whether the definition of the goal 
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comes from project: administration, t. minor , trainee or is a joint endeavor 
important to ascertain in analysing and demonstrating the effectiveness 
of the training of fort* Certainly, of the three major goals of a project 
designed along a New Careers model, the institutional change is the most 
difficult to evaluate either for total impact or training assessment. 

Although this chapter is directed to the local level, it must be 
noted that a recurring complaint voiced by trainers of parapro fees Iona la 
U that they feel as if they are working in a vacuum-beginning their 
design efforts with no knowledge of what programs in other parts of the 
country or in other fields are doing, the amount of duplication of 
mistakes must certainly be great. 

The trainers state they do not have sufficient paid time to allow 
them to write down successful currlculums which they have developed. 

This emphasis on implementation rather than training curriculum 
development forces the individual trainer to work from unfinished notes 
which have utilisation for no one but himself. This situation suggests 
the need for development grants. 

* 

Some consideration should be taken within the design of a New 
Careers training program for job training programs that the participants 
may have been enrolled in prior to their enrollment in this project. 
Because of the recent trend for poverty populations to move from one 
training slot to another It is an Important consideration to asses how 
much of the material to be covered will be new to the majority of 
participants or the extent to which there will be repetition. Once the 
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content of the other training program}? 



is known then the trainer can 



assess where his 



trainees are weakest from their past histories* 



Studies should be done of the training needs of professionals who 
lack the skills and experience of training, supervision, team work* coachL.g, 
etc. the project training team must assume the responsibility for conducting 
in-service training classes to convey these skills to the professionals 
employed by the user agencies. However, if efforts are being made on the 
part of the project to acquire accreditation from teaching institutions 
for training given the paraprofossional , assessment should also be undertaken 
about what kinds of credits or certification can be offered to professional 
workers as inducements to take in-service training courses, 



Many trainers have not been in a teaching situation for many years 
and their involvement in the training program may cause severe disruptive 
forces in their personal lives. On the other hand there may be positive 
effects. The impact of the training experience upon the personal lives 
of the participants should be studied as its implications will have rami- 
fications for the logistics of training, methods, materials and supportive 
services needed during the training period. The differences in impact 
should be analysed by core vc.cus generic curriculums, remediation versus 
occupational training goals, etc, Some efforts should be made not only 
to calculate the effect of the classroom training in tho on-tho-job 
training component through performance evaluation but also the reciprocal 
effects. Does the work experience component in turn effect learning 
behavior in the more orthodox training environment? One way to approach 
this issue is to follow the patterns of trainees from the orientation and 
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basic training before the on-the-job training was introduced to see if any 
moasureable differences in learning behavior can be noted with the introduction 
of th is feature. 

Studies should be undertaken to assess the nature of the relationship 
established between trainer and trainee during the training period* 

Current educational theory tends to stress the dynamics of relationship 
and qua. 1 fry of interaction us an important element in a learning situation 
over and above the content and methods of instruction. The quality of 
this relationship and the impact upon both trainer and trainees should 
be analyzed by; atmosphere of classroom--authoritarian, laisee-faire, 
democratic, ethnic similarity or difference between trainer and trainee; 
sex comparison; socio-economic status comparison; past experience of 
trainer; past experience of trainees. 

If these variables do make a difference in receptivity to learning 
the implications for selection of trainers are clear. Interviews with 
trainers and trainees should also ferret out the amounts of dependency 
that the trainee has for the trainer, whether the dependency serves a 
beneficial or hampering function, and if the latter, how it can be 
neutralized. The same type of study should be undertaken to assess and 
analyze the relationship between trainer and on-the-job trainee. Whether 
or not the relationship has the same significance and if the significance 
is greater or lesser, the reasons for this and its implications in the 
learning of the trainee. 

The evaluation of a training program in the usual manpower project 
depends upon the end results of the trnining--whethor the trainee was placed 
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in a satisfactory job, what his subsequent employment record was, whether 
his job performance, was satisfactory, whether ho continued his educational 
development, etc. Within the New Careers program these measures of success 
are also relevant; however, because of the close linkage between training 
and job performance, more immediate measures must be developed. 

Certainly, during any period of training, even though the overall 
training results are effective, there are sessions which should be improved 
upon and others which are completely successful. In order to maximise the 
training experience, and possibly shorten the time of training, methods must 
be developed for immediate assessment and feedback to the trainer about 
the success or failure to achieve the particular objectives of any one 
training session or series of sessions focused on a single objective. 

It is important, in order to enable this research to be successfully 
undertaken that the objectlve(s) of a training session be clearly 
specified by the trainers. This task, aside from its utility in early 
identification of problems and feedback to trainer, is a step, and an 
essential one, in the achievement of a written curriculum for the training 
of paraprofessionals , 

Questions related to the responsibility of the project to insure 
the quality of the design of the on-the-job training were not answered 
systematically. It seems that this portion of the project varies 
considerably dependent upon the personalities of, the project administrators, 
A study, conducted on a national level, about the kinds of receptivity 
to the training responsibilities by various user agencies, how much control 
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they allow tho project to have in the design, the kinds of coordination 
with the project: training staff, etc*, would be helpful* 

Where employing agencies have allowed maximum coordination and 
controls and have maintained a consistent quality in their training 
the types of contacts made by the project and the criteria used to 
select the user agency should be collected. This information when made 
available to the local project operator will prove useful in determining 
how to approach agencies about their training obligations and how to 
ascertain which agencies have the interest, personnel capabilities, 
and facilities to conduct effective on-the*Job training programs 
connected to upward career mobility. This same sort of assessment 
should be undertaken with regard to the possibility of contracting out 
portions of the training programs. Most frequently, projects will contract 
with a national consultant firm to undertake the initial phase (careers 
training of the trainees) or with community colleges or other educational 
Institutions to conduct the remediation. Component criteria for 
selection of contracts should be Included in national guidelines. 
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In the area oi : project organization and supportive services interest 
is focused upon the most efficient forms of organizing projects and 
the most effective type and manner of delivery of supportive services to 
project enrol lees. 

This chapter will deal with those services designed to ’’support 1 ' 
the trainees, many of whom come from deprived backgrounds, to achieve 
and maintain employee status. Such supportive services are: counseling, 

medical dental services, day care, remediation, and job readiness training, 
e.g. grooming, etc. 

This area is closely linked to project organization in that the 
way in which supportive services fit the project doalgn is a crucial 
variable in success. Thus, although the crucial question in this area 
is how the organizational structure of the project delivers services 
those services must be must be multi-directed. A unique facet of new 
careers-type programs is that often the deliverers of. the service require 
that service to the same extent as the formal recipients. 

Relationship of the supportive service elements to the working 
life of the program participants la an extremely delicate matter. The 
manner in which such services are delivered to project enrollees 
is often a key factor as to whether the new careerist :cts as a 
"service-giver" or as a "peer" to the agency clientele. 

Accordingly, empirical studies dealing with new careers projects, 
should be launchod to study the issues listed below. In selecting 
samples of these projects, two key variables are: the characteristics 
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of the enrollee population, and the field of human service. 

Hopefully, analysis of project organization and its relation to 
supportive services will reduce the amount of projects in which the lack of 
coordination among the various program stages an enrollee must traverse 
produces additional strains and anxieties. Particularly in a complex 
program model such as new careers additional strains may produce serious 
effects which will Impede the cirollee's performance on the job and in the 
educational setting, as well as possibly affecting his personal life. 

Types of Supportive Services 

Other sections of this report dealt with studies designed to acquire 
empirical data on the needs of new careers target populations. These 
studies provide a base upon which the project director at the local level 
can rely to aid in recognizing the range of problems with which his 
enrollees are faced and providing needed services. 

In addition to services required which emanate from problems 
enrollees had prior to entry into the new careers program, studies 
should be undertaken to identify additional supportive services which 
might be needed due to the nature of this program. One example of a 
significant difference between new careers programs and other manpower 
programs which might necessitate new kinds of services is the generally 
obscure demarcation between trainee and employee status. Unlike many 
programs in which the training period is ended and then the enrollee is 
hired, new careers enrollees are trainees at the same time at which 
they are working in the agency in which they hope to become permanent 
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employees . 

Thus, the program participant is exposed to input at least from 
his "trainer" and his "supervisor." This situation may be further 
complicated depending upon the extent of additional supportive service 
an enrollee is given. 

Interviews with project enrollees at various points within a new 
careers program will yield data relating to: the crucial needs at each 

stage, including emotional and psychological insecurities: and the 
manner in which these needs were or were not met. Attention should also 
be given to infomation needed by enrollees at various stages. Analysis 
of this data will provide guidelines for specific services to be in- 
cluded in a project and the time frame during which to provide them. 

Organization of Supportive Services 

Studies must be launched specifically of the supportive services 
of a project so that a project operator has a basis for determining the 
answers to two questions: 

a) What has proven to be the most effective method by which 
to deal with a particular problem? 

b) What are the most effective ways to coordinate and organize 
the delivery of these services? 

The former question may be addressed through a study such as that 
recommended in the above section. The latter may be approached through 
management studies of the range of structures in the various service 
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fields with particular emphasis upon 

: Types of services offered the new careers 'enrollees; 

: Who provides the services - which agency and which specific 

personnel; 

: Who are the services available to; 

: What are the similarities and differences between supportive 

services offered project enrollees and those offered agency clientele? 

A crucial factor is whether supportive services are provided under 
the aegis of the employer agency, training agency, a non-project 
community agency, or any combination of agencies; and the linkages 
between the agency (ies) and the project (the fact that services are 
provided by one or another of these agencies may be a product of 
availability of service or choice by enrollee of the "helper" he 
prefers.) Another significant question is whether the new careers 
project is an autonomous program or a component of a multi-service 
agency . 

Although it is highly conceivable that additional inter- 
organizational models will be found, the following illustrations 
present different agency complexes which should be included in the study. 

a) Community mental heai:h clinic which offers it services on a 
scheduled basis to project enrollees. 

b) A new-careers project which provides its own couselling 
services to its enrollees. 
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c) A project which is Inerted within a multi- service umbrella 
agency, e . g . CEP, receiving counselling services from another amt of 
the umbrella agency. 

d) An educational institution which provides the supportive 
services and the linkage to employment for project enrollees. 

Once the various inter-organization constructs are grouped it is 
important to seek clarification re: how each structure effects the 

following areas 

: Motivation of paraprofessionals to continue whithin the field, 

: Job performance of paraprofessionals, 

: Upward mobility, 

: Attitudes of other persons employed in the user agency toward 

the paraprofessionals; 

; Efficiency of supportive service delivery, 

: Co’3ts of supportive services per paraprofessional, 

: Effectiveness in providing transitional linkages between 

program stages. 

It Is Important to note that the recommendation of this study is 
based upon the assumption that the quality of supportive services 
will be impaired or facilitated by the process by which it is delivored. 

Services Related to Problems Unique to New Careers 

One research undertaking necessary to new careers programs emanates 
from the fact that many of the program enrollees are adult women with 
family responsibilities. This fact, coupled with the goal of new careers 
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to radically change the life style of its enrollees, must produce 
various reactions, by enrollees 1 husbands and/or children which may 
affect family relationships. 

Data should be gathered on the problems this creates for female 
enrollees, the situations in which it occurs , and the kinds of supportive 
services which may alleviate some of these problems. Some of these 
services may be provided by the project, while others e. ft. day care, 
may require cooperative efforts with community agencies. 

Another research issue concerns the variety of counselling roles 
end models used in new careers projects, and the variety of persons 
who simultaneously attempt to "help" the enrollee. The manner in which 
"multiple- counselling" creates stress for an enrollee, end a way by 
which to smooth potentially disturbing situations will bo important 
research findings. 

Observations and recordings of interchanges between such persons 
and project enrollees will yield descriptions of the manner in which 
different approaches are performed in the project situation and source 
material on techniques for most effective "counselling." 

A third area requiring a unique counselling approach concerns the 
fact that much of the curriculum material to which enrollees are exposed 
closely resembles problems in thoir personal lives. Their open exposure 
and intellectual handling may prove t « be extremely difficult for some 
project participants who may need assistance and guidance during this 
period. In this instance, research should first test the hypothesis 
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which is presented here, then attempt to develop new supportive services 
if the hypothesis proves correct* 

Social change theory is a major part of the curricula examined * 
during this study* It is one goal of education and training to make the 
trainees capable of changing malpractices by "attacking** the institutional 
structures of thti agencies where they are placed. What was surprising 
however to many of our respondents was that the trainees began to practice 
new found social change techniques on them either concurrently with employee 
agencies or instead of attempting change in these institutions. Particularly 
with reference to the goal of Institutional change materials, many problems 
emerge for enrollees which may require additional supportive services. 

What is necessary for project planners to understand are the factors 
which contribute to upheavals within project structure, e.g. demographic 
characteristics of participants and staff and the stresses this places on 
enrollees. To clarify: much training emphasis within new careers projecto 

is geared to explanation and illustration of service inadequacies. Examples 
of inefficiencies in service delivery, both deliberate e.g. due to 
discrimination, and inadvertent e.g. due to lad; of know-how about human 
services in poverty areas, are presented to the trainees. 

Unfortunately, data has not teen collected on the prevalence of types 
of “uprisings** within new career projects. This data would serve several 
purposes for project planners. 

1) It is important to understand the causal factors underlying project 
disturbances. These that come to mind may bo economic disputes, placement 
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shortages, Interpersonal conflicts, or political or ideological differences 
between trainees and project personnel. Analysis of these reasons will 
serve the purpose of assessing whether causes are due to local situationss 
or if there are factors within the project framework which leads to 
disillusionment and conflict. The instance cited above where students may 
in fact be acting out part of the training presented to them would be an 
instance of the latter type which may ultimately be viewed as a positive 
feature of new careers programs. 

2) By and large, projects have successfully handled these situations. 
Research attention should be drawn to methods used in handling any social 
action conflicts, whether Involving the project Itself, the educational 
and/or training agencies or the employment site. A study directed toward 
this question should document all tactics used by both sides of the conflict. 
Most of this analysis will be after the fact and it will be both difficult 

to locate the necessary informants as well as to sort out the facts from 
various perspectives of an emotionally charged situation. However, 
interviews may be supplemented by published accounts in news media, 
professional journals and new careerist publications. 

3) Data should be gathered on the programmatic results of all conflicts. 

Such assessment should yield valuable data relating to those organisational 
and structural changes within projects desired by participants. 

4) An attempt should be undertaken to utilise the data gathered on this 
issue to devise forms and uses of supportive services which may be required 
to enable the enrollees to cope most effectively with the conflict situation 
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and to acquires the maximum benefits from exposure to it . 



New Careers Project Organization 



Clearly, a first;, priority in research leading to the most efficacious 
organizational structure, is a study of tha type of agency or institution 
in which to lodge a project. 



New careers legislation permits the channeling of fundi to avast 
array of types of agencies: employer agencies, educational agencies, anti- 

poverty programs, manpower agencies and unions, etc. Each of these 
generic types serve different functions with regard to the institutional 
complexes of any community, and the rcle they play and their goals, both 
professed and latent, will invariably have an impact upon the functioning 
of the project. 

However, there seems to have been little effort made to assess the 
relative merits of lodging the project in any given type of institution. 

One obvious reason for this lack is the relative youth of the program. 
Experience with new careers projects, however, has now reached the stage 
at which such a policy question should be asked. 

Data, gathered through questionnaires addressed to the local projects, 
on the problems of implementation of the model in the various types of 
agencies should be sought. 

This data should be assessed using the following indicators: 

a) a major qualiflablo indicator of differences will be the amount of time 
which elapses botween various stages of project development and growth. 
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b) a second qualifiablo indicator would be the costs incurred in* renohing 
each program lovel in project development. In order to gather this data 
technical assistance might have to be supplied to the projects to enable 
the cost accounting. 



There are basic stages occurring in every new careers project. Thus, 
policy-makers should have a firm grasp on the times and costs involved at 
each level. Some of the stages of comparison would be: recruitment and 

staffing of project personnel; recruitment and selection of program 
participants; development of supportive services; contractual arrangement 
with educational Institutions and training agencies; placement in field 
positions, etc. Through such cross agency comparisons it may become clear 
that there are certain institutional structures that have better "success" 
at launching this typo of project than do others. Of course, other variables 
must be correlated besides generic classification of agency type, among 
which aro 

: Fast experience with manpower and/or anti-poverty programs; 

: Past experience with educational programs; 

: Past experience with poverty populations; 

: Available community facilities; 

: Inter-organisational ties; 

: Basic agency goals 

Although we are introducing this study around the issue of type of 
institution or agency in which to lodge a project there are various other 
organisational features which will benefit from this analytical model, 
such as: whether private or public educational institutions .should be 

used, etc. 
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Such research undertakings will result in a range of relationships 
between organi scat Iona X and structural variables. The basic overview 
question being; What modification in project structure will yield the 
greatest facility in project development. 



Career Ladders within Project Structures 

New careers projects often are faced with the organisational problem 
of staffing their own administrative, clerical and supportive service 
staffs. This stage, crucial to all manpower programs bocomes more significant 
to now career programs as it is indicative of whether they do or do not 
follow their own philosophy. 

Suggesting career designs to employer agencies, it is too often the 
case that the project does not incorporate career ladders of its own. 

How prevalent this is among these projects and the ramifications of the 
presence or absence of an in-projoct career ladder for paraprofessionals 
is recommended as an area for research exploration and illumination. 

The first part of the survey will seek to determine to what extent 
career ladders exist in th n projects through such questions '.as : Are 

educational and training opportunities offered staff; who an cho recipients 
of these services; what criteria are used with which to assess performance 

for raises and promotions; what are the requirements for various positions, 
etc. 



Tho effects of existence of career ladders must also be explored. 

The researcher may initiate the concept of career ladder ramifications into 
his questionnaire by asking questions similar to tho following: 
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: in negotiating with employer agencies do you ever point to your 

own experiences in staffing as a positive example? If yes, what effects 
do you believe this has? 

: Have members of your staff ever complained about lack of mobility 

opportunities? 

* Have project enrollces expressed displeasure with job qualifications 
for project staff? 

In addition, as has been suggested above, a bank of data including a 1 ! 
qunlif iablo d *ta pertaining to time-cost factors will serve multiple 
purposes, among which will be: correlations between time-cost variables 

and the presence or absence of in-project career ladders* 

Channels of Funding 

One more research issue in relation to structure is the question of 
how funds are fed to the individual new careers projects. 

On the whole, this is not a question which has only relevance to 
new careers, for what the funding difficulties are is problematic for most 
federally-funded projects. However, new careers being no exception it is 
worthy of a management efficiency and cost accounting study. 

This study should attempt a step-by-step tracing through the "funding 
maze" describing all processes and forms necessary but also atempting to 
define the unanticipated problems which arise, the unexplained delays 

due to technical discrepancies, etc. 

Within each institutional complex typology the researchers should 
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select a representative project to investigate. All persons handling and 
directing funds should be described uith titles, qualifications and tasks 
performed. 

The primary focus of the survey as described in these few paragraphs 
should assist in the processes and organisation of the design of fund 
allocation, utilization and accountability. Comparison of the various 
processing routes as well as analysis of reasons for difficulties should 
lead to an understanding of the most efficient ways of administering funds, 

t 

accounting for funds spent, and requesting funds, as well as point out 
those structural complexes which provide the most difficult financing 
problems in terms of both money flow and funding accountability. 

Conclusion 

One critical question which must be asked in starting off on a new 
careers type project is that of organizational structure needed to reach 
the triple goals of manpower, anti-poverty and institutional change and 
how these affect project development and the enrollees. Among the factors 
which we have attempted to point attention to in this chapter are the 
following: 

: The type of institution acting as sponsor, trainer, employer, 

etc. The major differences in designing and implementing new careers 
projects in an established agency in contrast to one which is in the 
process of being established? 

: The linkages between the various agencies fulfilling various roles 

in relation to a project enrollee. If they are in fact fulfilled by 
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different typos of institutions: are they all articulating the same goals, 

does the structure facilitate communication; how do the professionals in 
each relate to each other and to the trainees. 

: The staffing patterns and career ladders utilized within the 

project. 

: The supportive services available to project participants: is 

there an explicit or implicit difference in services offered to participants 
and to clients. 

A recommendation which has been reiterated many times in this report 
is that an essential research undertaking is the establishment of a centralized 
data bank. In this area, particularly, many of the research undertakings 
designed for new careers programs may be germane to other manpower programs 
and a data bank will facilitate their usage. 
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Introduction 

The essential need for evaluative studies has been stressed in each 
of the earlier volumes. These studies were intended to assess the 
effectiveness of individual components of new careers programs --recruitment, 
selection, training, educational and various support activities. Each 
component was presumed to be addressed to one or more appropriate 
sub-objectives. Theoretically, fulfillment of the program's sub-objectives 
will lead to the achievement of its principal or ultimate objectives. 

The studies proposed in this volume are intended in one sense to determine 
whether this is in fact the case, whether the assumed relationships 
between a program's sub-objectives and its ultimate objectives hold* 

The focus of this volume, consequently, is on the ultimate objectives 
of new careers programs. Has the program actually accomplished what it 
was designed to achieve. At what cost? These are the questions which 
increasingly occupy the attention of program administrators and of the 
broader public. Less concern is exhibited for the effectiveness of 
the mechanics of the program. The result is that while there is great 
pressure on new careers programs to relieve existing manpower shortages, 
to employ the poor and to improve institutional services, there is 
comparatively little willingness to support much needed research and 
other necessary resources to improve the capacity of the program for 
achieving these objectives. 

Nevertheless, the studies proposed in this volume are addressed 
p rimarily to the establishment of an empirical basis for effecting 
improvements in the planning and operation of new careers programs. 

They should be of use not only to those whose programs are specifically 
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subjected to empirical evaluation, but to others who are already 
involved in the program or are preparing to do so. For these groups, 
evaluative research should provide: 

1. descriptions and analyses of program activities including 
problems encountered and changes effected, 

2. measurements of program outputs in terms of both its defined 
objectives and unanticipated consequences, and 

3. explanations of the programmatic and non-programmatic 
influences responsible for the measured outcomes. 

If the purposes of this volume are to be achieved--program 
development and widespread dissemination and use of evaluative research 
findings --the studies will have to do more than measure program outcomes. 
Such measurements are basically meaningful only when there is intimate 
knowledge of that which was measured. Failure to describe and analyse 
the program which was evaluated severely limits the usefulness of research 
findings to a knowledgeable few. Similar limitations attached to studies 
which fail to explain the factors, both programmatic and non-programmatic 
which influenced the perceived program outcomes. Whether one is willing 
to describe a given set of measured outcomes as successful or unsuccessful, 
it is clear that by itrelf it does not explain the findings. It sheds 
little light on the differential contribution of individual program 
components and other influences to program results. It does not provide 
answers to such questions ai : Why did the program not achieve better 

results? llow can the program be improved? If evaluation research is t<*» 
contribute to the improvement of new careers programs, it will have to 
be designed to provide such explanations. 
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In a very concrete way, program evaluation cloaca the loop of a 
problem-oolving process which is initiated with the identification and 
analysis of the problem and proceeds to program planning and operation. 

As noted earlier, program evaluation is here considered as an indispensable 
component of problem-solving processes leading to continuing efforts to 
heighten program effectiveness. In this volume , therefore, the principal 
thrust and structure of the studies recommended are derived primarily 
from thu goals and concepts of the new careers program discussed in 
Volume 1. To ascertain whether new careers programs have in fact achieved 
their a.iti -poverty, manpower and/or institutional change objectives, 
evaluative studies are described which focus on the impact of the program 
upon the paraprofessionals themselves, the agencies which employ them, 
the clients they serve, and the broader professional structures in 
which they operate, Within each category, the studies recommended will 
consider measurement and analysis of outcomes which were not directly 
addressed by program planners. 

To explain measured outcomes the studies in this volume will rely 
almost exclusively on programmed factors and influences, such as an 
agency's job structure, the relationship between paraprofessional and 
other staff, the availability and use of community resources, the nature 
and effectiveness of its recruitment, selection and training programs 
and the type of educational opportunities available to paraprofessionals. 
This procedure neglects the influence of non -programmed factorc upon 
measured program outcomes. This is certainly not Intended, Clearly 
there are many events of a political, social and economic nature which 
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occur in local communities and in the nation which have critical 
consequences for the now careers programs, They arc omitted here simply 
because their diversity makes them awkward to handle in the framework 
of this discussion, hut, they must be reflected in the design of 
individual research studies. 

On the other hand, the impact of non»professional events upon new 
careers progr/ima can be designed as separate studies, Tor example, 
much useful guidance for new careers program planners and administrators 
can be derived from studies of new national policies and programs 
intended to reduce inflation, to control the environment, to provide 
educational vouchers and to establish a new family assistance or income 
maintenance plan. These issues are susceptible to "before and after" 
research designs applied to a nationally representative sample of 
communities. Similar studies of new or contemplated policies and programs 
at state and local levels should also be undertaken, That is to say in 
terms of institutional impact the goals of Hew Careers programs are 
similar to those which are supposed to result from the use of machines. 
What role can the paraprofesslonal play In the face of hew mechanical 
developments ? 

The creation and spread of these devices might have three 
alternative effects upon the paraprofessionals : 

(1) the programmed instruction devices may perform the same 
tasks as a paraprofesslonal; 

(2) the activities of paraprofessionals may serve as auxilliarios 
to the machines and the combination may provide the teacher; or 
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(3) the utilisation of pnrnprof css iona la with mechanical 
caching devices may eliminate the necessity for a 
teacher pet class format. For example, a combination 
of paraprofesnional aide and direct-circuit television 
may permit one fully trained teacher to function 
simultaneously with two or three classes, can be carried 
out with regard to various combinations of machine and 
paraprofesnional utilization at preschool, elementary and 
secondary levels. 

Dy their very nature the studies in this volume are often over- 
lapping. This reflects the fact that new careers program objectives 
are not mutually exclusive and in various ways coexist symbiotically 
with a single agency. As n result, though the studies are discussed 
discreetly they may be variously combined between and within the four 
major categories which comprise the structure of this volume. 

It is worth remarking again that Impact studies should contain detailed 
descriptions of the new careers programs under analysis and explanations of 
the factors and dynamics which influence the program outcomes measured in 
terms of the program's impact on the paraprofessionals , the agencies, the 
agencies' clients and on professional structures and values. In the 
studies discussed below it is assumed that project descriptions will 
be appropriately incorporated into specific research designs. As a 
consequence, the discussion focuses upon the types of measurements 
which should be made, and on the analysis of potentially explanatory 
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At Jtethodoloft i cnl Hot a 

As noted, the studies discussed in this volume involve essentially 
similar research problems! 

(1) to measure the extent of chance upon pataprofessionals , human 
service agencies, their clients and upon the structure of 
selected human service professions, and 

(2) to determine the extent to which these measured changes may 
be attributed to the program and to other influences. 

These problems of measurement and attribution of change may be 
approached through a variety of designs and methods. However, a longitudinal 
study design offers the greatest potential for dealing with both problems. 

On the other hand, cross-sectional studies of new careerists applied at 
an appropriate point in their new careers may also be usefully employed. 
Baseline data essential for the measurement of change may be acquired 
through retrospective questions and other available techniques. 

While cross-sectional studies undertaken at a single point in time 
are perfectly capable of measuring change, they are less adequate than 
longitudinal studies for dealing with the dynamics of change and for 
resolving the attribution problem. Yet they are less costly in time and 
money. Ultimately, the design selected will be determined by the anticipated 
uses of a study's findings, the resources available and varying conceptions 
of the nature of the problems involved. Generally, however, longitudinal 
designs promise the greater contribution to program development and refinement. 

The measurement and attribution of change are aided considerably by 
the use of control or comparative groups. The types of groups which may 
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bo used ore numerous: paraprofessionals in human service occupations 
who are not in the new careers program, pataprofessionals in non-human 
service occupations, trainees in such other manpower training programs as 
the J,ob Opportunities in the Business Sector, or any randomly selected 
group whose characteristics closely resemble those of the experimental 
new careers group* Comparisons between new careerists and trainees in 
other manpower training programa are especially attractive. They offer 
a vehicle for incorporating in the research design a series of significant 
questions closely related to the principal concerns with measuring and 
attributing program change. The some is true for studies of non-new 
careers paraprofessionals in human service occupations and of new careerists 
in non-human service occupations. The former is capable of producing 
selected benchmarks of program performance against which to measure the 
outcomes of the new careers program. The latter are likely to shed new 
light on the potential and impediments of human service occupations in 
relation to other occupations. 
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I mpact: on Parnprotettnionals 

The new careers program is significantly though not exclusively 
related to anti-poverty objectives* Even if this were not so, it would 
be important to ascertain in specific terms what the program has done 
particularly for the poor paraprofeasionols themselves. Has it alleviated 
unwanted conditions of underemployment and unemployment? Has it enabled 
them to become established in the job market as more than marginal workers? 
lias it provided a reliable escape route from poverty and neat-poverty? 

What other effects has the program had upon paraprofessionals ? 

Potentially, the effects of the program are obviously numerous. 

Hot all have received equal public attention, nor have all been the objects 
of program planning. By far the greatest stress has been placed upon 
anti-poverty objectives. It has been assumed further that the accomplishment 
of this objective must proceed through structural changes in human service 
occupations which provide maximum opportunity for upward mobility. 

Qnphasis upon upward mobility has been so intense that it is perhaps 
the single most important criterion foi determining program success. 

It is no longer simply a highly desirable means to achieve anti-poverty 
goals, it is an end in itself which is implicitly related to social goals 
that are much more complex in nature. Thus for many observers it is not 
sufficient for the new careers program to place needy persons in jobs 
whose rewards not only exceed their expectations but which substantially 
relieve their inadequate financial and employment conditions. The program 
must also provide opportunities for genuine career advancement.* What is 

* See, for example, the useful report of the National Committee on 
Employment of Youth, "Where Do We Co From Here?" December 1969. 

In particular, see Chapter X, p. 1. 
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What is critical about upward mobility ate not simply wage increases 
but advancement in occupational status* 

The implications of these operative conceptions for research are 
clear* First, the Impact of the new careers program upon paroprofessionals 
must be studied principally In employment terms* Second, within this 
context primary attention should be devoted to determining the type and 
extent of career advancement* There are, however, additional non-employment 
related effects of the program which also deserve analysis* For example, 
there is evidence to suggest that the new careers program may have a 
seminal Influence upon the development of leadership in poor communities 
and upon the broader movement for community participation* Accordingly, 
recommendations for studies of non-employment effects of the program 
will be treated here as a second major research category. 

1* Employment -Rela te d Outcomes 

Consistent with the objectives of the new careers program there 
is an expected series of basic outcomes which should be subjected to 
initial measurement* These outcomes should be compared to similar 
measures of the new careerists research subjects taken prior to their 
participation in the new careers program ond to control or compare 
groups* At a minimum such measures should include: 

: Changes in occupational status which reflect upward mobility. 

There is something of a problem here which is related to the period of 
time within which such advancement should occur* Protagonists of the 
new careers program appear to be somewhat conflicted on this point. 

Motivated by anti-poverty objectives and the belief that the paraprofessional 
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can fulfill certain tasks more effectively than the professional, they 
argue for a relatively rapid rate of advancement* On the other hand, 
their recognition of the need of the paraprofessional to acquire 
specified educational credentials as well as other prerequisites for 
advancement appears to argue in the opposite direction. The question is 
crucial in determining when measurements of change in occupational 
status are to be made. The danger, of course, lies in unrealistic 
expectations of rapid change. Nevertheless, measurements should include 
type of chsnge and reasons for change as well as the interval of time 
associated with the change. Did the status changes involve expanded 
and higher orders of technical tasks, or supervisory, training or 
administrative responsibilities, or some combination of these? Were 
the changes based primarily upon superior Individual job performance, 
length of time in grade, acquisition of education or other credentials, 
a reorganization which produced a general upgrading of existing 
paraprofessional positions, of some combination of these? In addition, 
data should be obtained on the extent to which the upward mobility 
of paraprofesslonals occurs within the agency of original placement 
and the extent to which it Is related to a change of employer. 

: Changes in wages. Wage increases obviously do not necessarily 

signify career advancement. Nevertheless, they are of special 
significance for the poor among the new careerists and for those 
whose career goals are relatively modest. But, of course, wage 
increases are of tangible and psychological value to all. These 
values increase with the size of the income and the shorter the period 
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of time in which it is earned* Wage increases may be the means by which 
many new careerists escape poverty, but they may also affect their decisions 
to remain in the occupational field for which they were trained, In 
addition to the size of wage increases and the time Interval in which 
they were earned, studies should also reveal the bases for wage increases* 
There is some reason to conclude that paraprofessionals are paid an equal 
entry wage and receive equal pay increases in any single agency despite 
differences in their jobs and in the quality of performance. As against 
this reported practice, there are questions as to how individual 
performance and the acquisition of educational and other credentials are 
evaluated and reflected in wage increases. 

: Job stability, which may be measured as a turnover rate or more 

simply as the number of voluntary and involuntary terminations. Clearly, 
one would also wish to know the reasons for and the consequences of job 
terminations for the paraprofessionals involved. However, job stability, 
in fact, may simply be a function of the paraprofessional 's perception 
that there are no better opportunities for employment elsewhere. Thus, 
in respect to the issue of job stability, research designs should 
incorporate analyses of feelings of job satisfaction and job security 
as well. 

: Lateral mobility. Presumably, one of the objectives of new 

careers programs is to maximize the opportunity for paraprofessionals 
to move from one job to another with the same or different human service 
fields. By this means, it is hoped to contribute to the paraprofessionals' 
employment security and the maintenance of his non-poverty status. Thus 
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study designs should Include measurements of horizontal job mobility of 



paraprofosaionals , whether this occurs within the same or different agencj.es 
and fields and whether it involves the same or different sets of job 
responsibilities. Reasons for such movement as well as its outcome (for 
wages, job satisfaction, etc.) should also be probed. These data should 
be supplemented by inquiries into the perceptions of parapro fees Iona Is 
(regarding opportunities for lateral movement), then attitudes towards 



their present job, and the strength of their desire for a job with a 
different employer. In connection with the issue of lateral mobility, 
study designs might well incorporate an analysis of the multiplicity of 
paraprofessional job titles and job descriptions in human services. The 
presumed absence of standards and of uniform ways of establishing job 
equivalencies among different agencies impede lateral mobility to the 



disadvantage of the paraprofessional. 



: Commitment to the human service field or occupation. 

Transcending many of the research issues discussed previously are 
questions related to the paraprofessional 's attitudes towards and 
commitment to the human service field or occupation for which he was 
trained. This commitment provides i'im with an important identity, 
motivates him towards further self -development , aids his performance 
on the job, and distinguishes his present employment from that of just 
another job. Whether and to what extent the new careers program has 
been successful in developing this commitment among paraprofessionals 
and the degree to which the anticipated attitudinal and behavioral 
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consequences follow should be subject to intensive analysis. Commitment 
to human services may have a cause and effect relationship to such other 
new careers objectives as career advancement, wage increases and 
employment security, 

: Improvement in work performance. Even if the ».ew careers program 

fails to achieve its objectives for many participants, U may still 
contribute to the clarification of their occupational go«,.'.s, their 
ability to pursue them and ultimately to their job performance. 
Undoubtedly many new careers trainees will choose after vatying periods 
of time not to remain as paraprofessionals in human service fields and 
seek other forms of employment. The question is whether their experience 
in the new careers program has contributed anything of value to their new 
enterprise. While the program does not attempt to justify its support 
on this basis, it is an important consideration which, if fully realized, 
may aid some former new careerists to escape from poverty through other 
routes . 

Measurement of these program outcomes at some appropriate point 
during employment of a sample of new careerists when compared with 
relevant baseline data should yield a significant picture of aggregate 
change. For maximum utility to program planners these data need to be 
further refined and, through appropriate statistical techniques, 
differentially related to the program or system influences which 
affected them. For example, the program planner will wish to know 
not only what employment -related changes occurred, but which of the 
new careerists revealed what types of changes (or none at all), and 
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which of the many programmed experiences were influential in producing 
the perceived effects. Of course* he will also wish to know which 
program components played an insignificant role in determining the 
measured outcomes. 

It is assumed that the broader question concerning the extent to 
wnich the measured outcomes are a consequenco of the new careers program 
or of other influences is an essential prior step in the task of 
attributing the refined results to various program and non-program 
influences. The use of control or comparison groups arc intended to 
facilitate this determination. In a sense* therefore, the next steps 
involve various types of data analysis in order to explain perceived 
program outcomes or lack of them. 

The explanatory variables or influences are manifold, even if 
confined only to the new careers program. A number of the 
major influences are selected for brief comment below. But it is worth 
noting again that research designs and procedures should be flexibly 
constructed so that non-program influences and events can be detected 
and studied for their effects on program outcomes, 

: Personal characteristics of new careerists, Jhis broad 

category of influences will serve to refine and to explain perceived 
changes, It is obviously safe to assume that the program will not have 
an equal impact on all participants. Inevitably, it is going to be 
more effective with some than with others, and those who have been 
affected will be changed in different ways and degrees. The task, th*n, 
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is to identify those who have been influences by the program, how and 
to what degree, and who has not. Clearly, such data are essential in 
modifying the program system to ensure that its potential effects are 
fully realized among the largest number of participants,* The variables 
which may be employed to distinguish the program outcomes among participants 
run the gamut from sex, age, education, family status and relationships to 
prior work experience to a battery of psychological factors. 

: Human Service fields, agency and occupation types. Manifestly 

new career objectives are likely to be more easily achieved in some 
human service fields, agencies and occupations than others. Each 
present different sets of needs, problems and obstacles. Some fields, 
agencies and occupations are experienced in working with paraprofessionals 
prior to the inception of the new careers program, others are not. Some 
are old and wall established, while others are in the process of 
development. They vary in their needs for manpower, in the effectiveness 
of their services, and in their recognition of the need for change in 
their service delivery systems. These differences have been described in 
broad terms. While obviously significant in determining program outcomes, 
they may in fact rank behind such specific variables as the type of career 
ladders established for paraprofessionals, the nature of agencies 
personnel policies, the influence of supervisors, the availability of 
in-service training and educational programs, and others. 

: Career Ladders and Personnel Policies. In many ways the design 

of career ladders and the development of job description and personnel 

* In many instances, perhaps In most, follow-up explanatory studies 
may be needed to uncover in greater depth the problems, needs, etc. 
of those with whom the program has not been fully successful. 
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policies which races: the service goals of the agency an 1 the needs and 

capabilities of new careerists are among the most difficult of the many 
new careers program planning tasks. They may also be among the most: 
influential factors in determining employment-related effects on 
paraprofessionals , These are also the activity areas in which many 
resistances arc manifested to the new careers programs from budgetary 

i 

restrictions, and from management, professionals and other staff, from 
civil service regulations, and unions. The manner in which these 
influences function to retard or enhance the achievement of program 
objectives need to be clearly identified and analysed. But their influence 
should be understood in relation to the structure of career ladders in 
different human service fields and agencies. Our interest might focus 
on the definition of individual levels or rungs on a job ladder -- for 
example, in terms of job descriptions -- and the spacing between the 
laddered levels. An integral aspect of this issue consists of agencies' 
personnel policies which in effect control movement up the ladder. In 
sum, the character of existing career ladders and associated personnel 
policies determine the types and amount of opportunity for upward and 
lateral movement available to paraprofessionals. The NCEY study 
previously quoted regarded these factors as critically important.* The 
specific research issues associated with these variables are profuse 
indeed. They are abundantly represented in the interviews conducted and 
the literature reviewed in this study, reflecting the major concern of 
the effects for the crucial role of career ladders and personnel 
policies in the achievement of new career objectives. 

* National Committee on Employment of Youth, "Where Do We Go from Here?" 
December 1969. See especially Chapter 3. 
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: Training and Educational Programs. There is an increasingly 

accepted hypothesis that, "When agencies provide only limited opportunities 
for advancement, there is little motivation for continuing in-service 
training" - ho,, beyond the initial period of job orientation,* 

This statement might v/eH apply to training outside of the agency and 
to opportunities to study for an associate of arts degree. Certainly 
this is a credible assumption* Increasingly one hears that the new 
careers program has stalled at entry level jobs, that budgets required 
for promotion and higher salaries have not been made available. Analysis 
of the character of career leaders and personnel practices and of the 
forces that influence them was provided in the previous paragraph. It 
is essential, of course, to know how pervasive this condition really 
is. But to the extent that it does exist, it largely obviates analysis 
of the impact of training and educational programs. There are exceptions, 
however. Some interest may be generated, for example, in those few 
paraprofessionals who somehow manage to achieve promotion even in closed 
systems which do not make training and educational opportunities available. 
Or, some agencies may have highly select !. j rather than open policies on 
those who will be permitted to participate in training and educational 
programs. This situation presents some opportunity to gauge the impact 
of participation in these programs upon the achievement of employment 
related objectives by paraprofessionals. However, this is an obviously 
biased situation. Clearly, the best situation for analysis is one in 
which there is a relatively open ladder and relatively easy though 
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optional access both to further training and to education. It is possible 
here to ascertain the relative contribution of training and education 
programs to career advancement and other employment-related effects by 
analyzing groups of paraprofessionals who do and do not participate. After 
all is said and done, however, one. suspects that where agencies have a 
reasonably open and well -articulated opportunity structure and where 
training and educational programs are comparatively available, the 
successful completion of these programs by definition contribute to 
career advancement, 

: Relationships to Supervisors, Professionals and Other Agency 

Staff, It is generally assumed that the manner in which new careerists 
are integrated into the total agency and the degree to which integration 
is successful will be influential in their achievement of employment- 
related objectives. At one level, analyses should reveal whether 
there is any significant impact on these objectives of formally established 
provisions for integrating new careerists into an agency (e,.g, , through 
the "buddy system") and of organizing a service delivery system through 
a "team approach" which functionally incorporates the new careerists. 

At the informal level interest tends to center on the quality of the 
interaction between professionals and other non-professionals on the 
one hand and new careerists on the other. The attitudes of the former 
towards the latter have been described as often hostile, resentful and 
fearful. In turn, some new careerists are said to be scornful of 
professional competence and to adopt a superior air in relation to 
other non-professionals. Concern for such intra-staff friction and 
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dissension was widespread in every phase of this study. While it is 
often assumed that such conditions retard the achievement of employment- 
related benefits for new careerists, this proposition remains to be 
empirically verified. Staff tensions may :i.n fact have the opposite 
effect. Some observers maintain that what is most important is the 
racial and ethnic mix of old-line professional and non-professional 
staffs and new careerists. This assertion too can be tested through 
analysis of study data. For obvious reasons, it has often been 
assumed that the role of the supervisor is critical not only in relation 
to the employee’s or the new careerist’s job performance, and stability 
but to his work attitudes and, ultimately to his upward mobility. At 
the same time much of the literature and many of the respondents interviewed 
in this study referred to the need for improvement in the quality of 
supervision primarily through training programs. However, the specific 
contribution of supervisors, particularly in relation to other influences 
has yet to be empirically established. The NCEY study found their 
contributions to be rather minimal in agencies whose structures provided 
little opportunity for upward mobility.* The data of this projected 
study should be employed to determine the effects of different types of 
supervisors on the mobility patterns and other employment-related effects 
of new careerists. 

: Influence of Civil Service, Professional Standards and Unions. 

Reference has been made earlier to the influence of these factors on 
career ladders, and the personnel policies of agencies employing new 



* Ibid, Chapter 7 
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careerists . In particular, civil service job classifications and 
regulations, and the activities of professional organizations and 
prevailing professional standards aro frequently mentioned obstacles 
to the achievement of new careers program objectives. As a consequence 
each merits a comprehensive analysis of its impact on the role of new 
careerists. For example, how and to what degree does the role of new 
careerists and the activities of employment-related benefits vary among 
public agencies in which civil service systems are more and less 
tractable to the employment of new careerists. On the whole, how do 
agencies which are not governed by civil service compare with those 
which are? Are intractable civil service systems a genuine impediment 
to the achievement of employment-related objectives or are they simply 
a mask for the operation of more basic negative factors? Similar 
questions should be asked of the impact of professional associations and 
standards and of union activities. In situations where these factors 
constitute a basic and significant handicap to the achievement of 
program objectives, comparative studies may be required to explain 
fully precisely how and why their negative influence is manifested. 

This portion of the discussion may be concluded with a brief reference 
to the significance of the age factor in new careers programs. In the 
Scheuer amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act the target population 
was defined as persons 22 years of age and older. Subsequently, this 
eligibility requirement was modified and new careers programs have 
accepted persons under this age. The incorporation of youth raises 
many questions subject to clarification through research. They relate 
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largely t:o the applicability oi: the now careers approach to youth and 



to 



the assumption that they can contribute to human services and maintain 
uii interest in these occupations and fields* It is possible that youths 
aic more capable of contributing to and have greater interest in some 
occupations and fields than others. In any case* it is necessary to 
determine their specific training problems and capabilities (which are 
likely to be different than those who are older and further removed from 



formal learning experience), whether established curricula in human 
service fields are appropriate for youth, and whether such curricula 



may be incorporated in high school programs. 



Thus, the questions raised broadly inquire into the potential 
of youth to derive benefits from the program and to contribute to 
the improvement of human services. In the context of this discussion, 
it is suggested that research should explore the program outcomes related 
to the participation of youth in terms of their career progress and 
their contributions to institutional change and improvements in human 
services. Thus, the age factor should be stressed in the construction 
of samples and design of studies discussed throughout this entire 
volume. On the other hand, it may be appropriately handled as a major 
research issue for the purpose of separate and more extensive analysis, 

2 . Non-Employment Related Outcome s 

Unquestionably, the new careers program is potentially capable 
of affecting participants in many areas of life - as family members, 
friends and citizens. In general, such effects are likely to be among 
the consequences of significant change in the employment status of 
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individuals, Although they arc not the primary or direct objectives 
of new careers and other work-training programs, they too may have 
important long-lasting effects* A responsible approach to the evaluation 
of new careers programs should attempt to identify and assess their 
broader and often unanticipated outcomes. 

On the other hand, it is apparent that the consequences of the 
new careers program for its participants at work, in the family or in 
the community, reflect a tangle of influences which is difficult to 
unravel. For example, the pattern of effects may be mutually supportive, 
so that the full realization of potential program benefits at work for 
many new careerists may require changes at home and in leisure time 
activities. On the other hand, it may be that visible program impact 
upon the non-work activities of new careerists as a whole emerge only 
in those agencies in which significant work-related objectives are 
achieved. There is a manifest need for careful and detailed analysis 
not only of the emergence of non-work related effects of the new 
careers program but how, if at all, they are related to its work-related 
benefits . 

While the approach to the research design and methodology previously 
described applies also to the identification and assessment of non- 
employment related objectives, one or two comments are in order. It is 
apparent that non-work situations are susceptible to an array of 
influences which are many times broader than those present in the job. 

The impact of new public policies, the continuing drive for community 
participation and control, changes in education and other institutional 
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practices, and other, perhaps purely localized events may affect the 
non -work situations of people (including new careerists) more directly 
and vitally than their employment conditions. Researchers, therefore, 
should be especially sensitive to these borader forces in interpreting 
the findings from their control and experimental groups, 

Lastly, it is worth repeating that where feasible it will be 
particularly useful to develop control or comparison groups of 
individuals who are not only employed at comparable wage levels to new 
careerists, but whose employment has resulted from training in other 
manpower training programs. This approach will prove helpful in determining 
whether perceived non-work effects are the results of improved employment 
conditions generally or of other manpower training and employment programs 
as well or whether they are in some sense unique to new careers programs. 

The possibility that a series of work and non-work-related outcomes are 
not unique to the new careers program does not by any means devalue it. 

On the other hand, knowledge of what is unique about its outcomes for 
participants will aid planners in developing realistic prospectives in 
their efforts to improve the program. 

Clearly, non-work-related outcomes may be sought in many different 
areas. A few are suggestively discussed below. As in the earlier 
discussion of work-related outcomes, research studies will first have 
to establish that change has occurred, then describe such changes as they 
are perceived and explain them in relation to specific influences of 
the new careers program and of other forces. 
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: Family life. In a multitude of wayn program influences upon 

new careerists are likely to be experienced intiially in the home. 
Increased income, steady employment, greater prestige associated with 
the new job, and the prospect of future occupational progress are among 
the factors which may alter many established patterns of behavior and 
attitude among family members. The tendency, of course, is to assume 
that all such changes are likely in some fashion to be positive or 
favorable. This is not necessarily the case at all. All too frequently 
the reverse is true. Analyses are essential of the extent to which 
negative family impacts occur as a consequence of participation in 
new careers programs, their specific nature and consequences and the 
conditions under which they occur. With such findings in hand program 
planners may be able to devise the means, perhaps through various forms 
of supportive services, to reduce the frequency and severity of those 
negative outcomes. 

: Political and other attitudes. By virtue of the nature of much 

of their job training and subsequent experiences, new careerists are 
likely to acquire new attitudes as well as a new body of knowledge and 
job skills. In part t this may involve a new awareness and new postures 
not only to things around them but towards themselves as well. Although 
such attitudes are intended to contribute to job competence, it would be 
surprising if they were not carried over into other areas of life. At 
the very least, one may expect changes in new careerists' self-image, 
outlook on the future, increased expectations for their children, new 
views of their neighborhoods and living conditions, different attitudes 
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towards the quality and problems of various social services and in other 
areas as well,.,. But, considerable interest centers on the type and 
extent of changes in political attitudes* The experience of being part 
of "the system, " perhaps f or: the first time in their lives, is assumed 
to be a strong impetus for change in the political beliefs of many 
new careerists. Some, it is held, who entered the program with 
comparatively radical beliefs will become more establishment-minded, 
Others will become more radical or adopt a radical posture where it did 
not exist before. Of course, it is not known x^hether the nex* careers 
program has any effect at all in the formulation and change of political 
attitudes, or if it has, how strong an influence it is. Nor is it knoxm 
v/hich new careerists are most susceptible to change; which towards more 
conservative and which towards more radical views. The issue is of more 
than passing interest not only because one may assume that ouch changes 
may affect job performance but because they are likely to be reflected 
in various ways in community affairs. 

: Participation in Community Activities. For many of the same 

reasons noted in the previous and earlier paragraphs, involvement in 
the new careers pregram may result in more active participation by new 
careerists in various types of community affairs. These may range from 
local P.T.A.'s to militant social and political action groups. However, 
it. is not necessary to assume that radicalization of political attitudes 
is an essential precondition for greater community participation. For 
some, this may x^ell be true. Other reasons may impel some new careerists 
to join various community ventures, only to find these activities more 
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influential than the new careers program in radicalizing or otherwise 
changing their political views. For this purpose, the analysis does not 
have to assume a direct causal relationship between significant changes 
in political attitudes and participation in community affairs. However, 
the analysis snouid attempt to determine the degree to which changes in 
political attitude precede and follow from participation in community 
affairs. In short, research should establish the many patterns of re- 
lationship between the new careers program, and changes in political 
beliefs and participation in community affairs. The NCEY study suggests 
another particularly interesting line of analysis. It claims that, 

"In agencies where opportunities were limited to the entry level 
of with no access to higher level jobs, the drive towards community 
control was found to be presenting alternative opportunities 
for advancement. The thrust towards decentralization and com- 
munity control in many services has increased opportunities to 
politicize situations and to fill political vacuums. For com- 
munity residents and paraprofessionals there are political situa- 
tions to be jockeyed for* M 

Whether blacks and ghetto dwellers are more likely than whites and non- 
ghetto residents to change in the direction of greater participation 
is still another relevant and interesting question. In sum, the analysis 
should reveal the extent to which the new careers program serves to 
motivate its participants to take a more active role in community affairs. 

: Free-Time Activities. The greater participation of some number 
of new careerists in community affairs will help in some measure to 
explain the impact of the new careers program on their use of free or 
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non -working tittic « Potentially, program outcomes can bo made more 
extensive and of considerable significance to now careerists in terms 
of their jobs, self-development., family relationships and the like. 

For example, whether job-related or not, formal and informal educational 
activities may increase. There may be an increase in the frequency of 
recreational activities engaged in by the family as a unit and a cor- 
responding decrease in recreational activities pursued by new careerists 
as individuals. Friendship patterns may be changed to reflect new 
interests, to avoid compromising a newly developed image, or possible 
avoid any possible entanglement in illegal acitivites. At one extreme 
the changes may be sufficient to suggest the emergence of a new style 

of life, which has the potential of significant multiplier effects 
for others. 
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Impact on Human Service Agencies 

Xn the last analysis, new careers programs do not seek to obtain 
a series of benefits only for their participants. This objective is 
of immense value to bo sure, but it is one which can be considered 
both as an end in itself and as a means to the achievement of other 
ultimate program objectives. Thus, the establishment of new careers 
programs entailing the complete integration of new careerists into 
agencies' structures and the availability to them or career advance- 
ment, Job stability and other benefits, is viewed as essential to the 
achievement of basic changes in the agencies themselves, in turn, 
this objective may be regarded as instrumental for the attainment of 
needed improvements in services provided by the agencies. In concept, 
therefore, there are clear, functional relationships among these objec- 
tives which are less chain-like in character than they are circular. 

The term "institutional change" is popularly employed in describ- 
ing what are presumed to be requirements for agency change. Xt is 
neither a very clear nor specific term. Nonetheless, it continues to 
be stressed in many quarters as an absolutely essential condition for 
vitally needed improvements in client services. Its origins lie in 
the observable failures of many human services, agencies and institu- 
tions. Manifestly, for the purposes of this discussion, agency or 
institutional change must be specifically associated with the inception 
and operation of the new careers program. Although research designs will 
have to identify precisely what is to be understood as institutional 
change and the criteria by which it will be measured, it is clear that 
the changes envisaged by most protagonists of the program go far beyond 
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the simple Introduction of peraprofcasionals or new careerists into 
existing agencies. It is time, of course, that adding a new layer or 
series of layers of new careerists at the bottom of agencies' present 
tables of organisation constitutes an important kind of institutional 
change. Unless this step leads to or is accompanied by other signifi- 
cant change, the effort is conceeded to be a failure. Indeed, many 
experts Interviewed in this study are extroemly pessimistic about the 
capability of the new careers program to effect what they regard as 
essential institutional change. But the matter should be subject to 
empirical analysis. 

The question is in what areas should changes of what types be sought 
in order to satisfy tus rhetoric or theory of new careers programs? 

Before responding, a critical caveat of vital concern to researchers 
should be noted. In many respects the new careers program can be regarded 
as a major aspect of the drive for greater local participation in or 
control of service agencies. Still, the two are not the same. Thus, it 
is possible to conceive of community pressure forcing significant insti- 
tutional change upon agencies which have no new careers programs. The 
jobs that may be opened to community residents as a result of this pressure 
may not be paraprofessional positions at all, but regular entry level jobs. 
By the same token, other agencies which have established new careers pro- 
grams may also be subject to community pressure for other institutional 
changes. If there are similar pressures from new careerists employed by 
these agencies, there may be some difficulty in distinguishing the relative 
effectiveness of each of these forces. While the problem of recognising 
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the competency and often identical interest of local community activi- 
ties vis-a-vis service agencies is important, it should not present 
insuperable research problems. 

A brief description follows of the areas of agency activity and 
organization in which institutional change attributable to the influence 
of new careers programs should be sought. What should be uncovered for 
empirical examination are changes accomplished or agency initiated 
activities intended to lead to change, 

: Agency Goals. Changes in agencies' goal definitions or in 

their priorities may encompass new needs which should be met or ex- 
pansion or contnctiom of goal definitions to improve the quality and 
quantity of services. Changes in definitions of the eligible popula- 
tion or the geographic area to be served should also be included. 

: Agency Services, Changes in agency goals do not inevitably 
pressage changes in services. Outmoded goal statements may simple be 
redefined to reflect current practices. The opposite is also true: 
changes in services may be instituted to enable an agency to better 
achieve its established goals. However, in many instances there will 
be a direct relationship between the two. What should be looked for 
is a series of possible changes including changes in strategy (e,g«, 
from a clinically oriented approach to the emotional problems of 
clients to an approach which seeks to open new opportunities in em- 
ployment, housing and other institutional areas for needy clients), 
as well as in methods and techniques in such areas as recruitment, 
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intake and follow-up. Researchers need to be alert not only to changes 
in agencies' service patterns but to changes which stem from new or 
expanded functions of professionals which have been made possible by 
employment of new careerists, 

: Decision-Making, The processes by means of which decisions are 

made to change an agency's goals , strategies and service delivery methods, 
structure, et al, are also vital areas of potential institutional change. 
What is of critical concern here is whether these processes are changed 
to enable new careerists to participate in a variety of decisions ranging 
from agency policy to daily operational problems. In some instances 
agencies may be persuaded to add community or client representatives to 
boards and other policy-making groups, 

: Agency Structure, The structure and personnel policies of an 
agency from its board to its lowest skilled employee, encluding its job 
classifications and description, organization, standards for promotion, 
training and educational services, et al, represent other major areas 
of institutional change. Of necessity, the analysis should focus on 
structural changes involving professionals and other agency employees 
as well as on new careerists. These areas were amply discussed in a 
previous section in relation to their affects on career advancement and 
other employment -re la ted program outcomes for new carrerists. The orien- 
tation here, of course, is towards institutional change which is likely 
to enhance client services. In this regard, the structural areas listed 
present opportunities for testing many important, but hypothetical rela- 
tionships, For example, it is often maintained that the 
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program is more likely to affect institutional change in these agencies 
in which new careerists have a face-to-face relationship with clients 
than in those in which the interaction is leds direct. The same is said 

to apply in agencies which integrate new careerists into a team of other 

; 

paraprofessionasl* Ultimately, it should be possible to discern through 

t 

analysis the types of structural changes which are most closely associated 

i 

» 

with the greatest employment related outcomes for new careerists and 
improved services for clients. 

¥ 

Measurement and explanation of institutional change can be incor- 
porated into research designs described earlier in thin volume,* That is, 
a longitudinal design employing comparison groups of new careerists and 
others can be employed in the study of institutional change as long as 
the example contains agencies representative of different fields of 
service, auspices and size. It is also desirable to include agencies 
which employ varying mumbers of new careerists since it is often assumed 
that the smaller their number the easier it is for an agency to neutra- 
lize their presumed pressure for change. In addition, the sample of 
agencies should include those which offer specialized services and those 
which offer multiple services. Lastly, agencies which are newly established 
and those which are long established should also be included. 

It appears, therefore, that, for the purpose of an intensive and 
complete analysis of Institutional change, it may be difficult to construct 

"See section entitled, "A Methodological Note," p.III - 6. 
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a sample which would bo optimum for the purpose of evaluating program 
outcomes upon both the new careerists and the agencies which employ 
them. It can be done if sufficient resources are available or if the 
scope of evaluation is limited to one or to just a few service fields. 

An alternative design for studying institutional change would emphasize 
selection of an adequate sample of agencies, in terms specified in the 
preceeding paragraph, taking care to include a comparison group of 
agencies which have not instituted a new careers program. This desing, 
would pej*mit various types of analyses of employee-related program out- 
comes as a by-product of its major concern \7ith institutional change. 

Impact on Clients of Human Services Agencies 

The most important and unique contribution of the new careers 
programs in the opinion of many of its advocates is its potential for 
enhancing the services provided by human service agencies. Institutional 
change is regarded as meaningless if considered apart from this objective. 
While improvement in the employment and other conditions of new careerists 
is acceptable as a program value of significance, it will be regarded 
as insufficient unless related to improvements in the ability of agencies 
to meet clients' needs. The new careers program is not seen as just 
another manpower training and cmployemnt effort. However, many believe 
that the employment of new careerists, their involvement in the decision- 
making processes of agencies, and other institutional changes are essential 
changes required to meet clients' needs. There are instrumentalities 
for improving the agencies' capabilities for communicating with and 
understanding its clients, for holding agencies accountable for the 
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effectiveness of their services, for maximizing the efficiency of human 
service agencies, and for achieving other essential conditions necessary 
for improvement in client services. 

'More of the same" inadequate services offered to larger numbers 
of clients is also not acceptable. The human service agency which is 
now providing high quality services is a rarity in the view of observers. 
Hence, emphasis is placed on achieving necessary changes in the quality 
of services through the new careers programs. Clearly, however, what 
are to be regarded as relevant types of client outcomes and whether 
and how these are to be judged as changes of greater or lesser quality 
are questions that can be resolved only within the design process of 
each study* 

The detection and measurement of qualitative changes in clients' 
needs and conditions are very often trying tasks of long duration, to 
say nothing of the problem of isolating the factors responsible for the 
changes. The problems involved are manifold. Many significant changes 
are often, I believe, lying well below the level of perception, and 
slow to develop. They may be evanescent or permanent, terminal or 
triggers for other effects which should also be measured though largely 
unanticipated by the program design. Many changes, whether behavioral 
or attitudinal, are likely to escape detection and measurement. 

Nevertheless, the situation is far from hopeless. Many changes 
are observable and a great deal can be learned from their analysis. 

Their study is likely first of all to require time. It will also 
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require a battery of research methods - various types of tests, ques- 
tionnaires and methods of observation. Data should be obtained from 
clients, service agency staff and significant others. Wherever pos- 
sible, measurements of attitudes and behavior should be direct, rather 
than through intermediaries commenting on possible changes in the 
subjects , 

An approach which is frankly experimental in a number of respects 
is particularly needed and appropriate for the study of client outcomes. 
At one level experimental efforts should be encouraged to refine exist- 
ing methods of measuring change in attitude and behavior and to devise 
new means entirely. At another level encouragement should be given to 
experimental or controlled studies of the effects upon clients of 
variations in agency goals, treatment modalities, structures, auspices, 
etc., through the new careers program and apart from it. While these 
studies may take different forms, their designs should provide for 
longitudinal analyses and the use of control and comparison groups. 

The designs fo studies which attempt to assess the impact of new 
careers programs on client services must incorporate a sizeable number 
of questions which have immediate planning and operational significance. 
Apart from the broad question of the effectiveness of the program for 
this purpose guidance will be sought for the most effective ways of 
deploying new careerists to achieve maximum improvements in client 
services; of assessing the validity of the implicit assumption that 
greater benefits to new careerists are associated with enhanced services 

to clients; of determining those conceptual methodological and structural 

A 
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changes, beyond the introduction of the new careers program, which are 
most closely associated with improved client outcomes; and of ascertain- 
ing the extent to which community pressures for improved services as 
distinct from the new careers program are effective in producing 
such services. 

For the most part the discussion has skirted an important distinction 
which must be considered by research designers. On the one hand the 
distinction relates to those client needs and conditions which agencies 
officially recognize in their goal statements and to which their 
service programs are somehow addressed. On the other hand, often there 
are many needs which are neither formally acknowledged nor addressed in 
any manner. To the degree that new careers programs are fully effective 
it is assumed that they will facilitate greater achievement of agency 
goals, and that they will be the Instrumentality to accomplish a re- 
definition of agencies' goals to take account of the previously unmet 
needs of clients* It is assumed that the latter cype of institutional 
change will also yic .i J improved services to clients through the oper- 
ation of the multifaceted new careers program. 

In view of the many difficult methodological problems involved in 
evaluating the inpact of new careers programs on the clients of human 
service agencies, it would seem most advisable to conduct separate 
studies on this problem. Of course, they may be Incorporated into the 
impact studies previously discussed (on new careerists and institutional 
change). Sampling and other design considerations involved in studies 
of each program objective are quire compatible. One may even achieve 
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certain economies by combining evaluation of these three program 
objectives into a single study. However, each is a major effort in 
Its own right suggesting that such all inclusive research designs are 
likely to be uuweildy and to entail inevitable compromises in data 
collection and analysis. The results are likely to involve significant 
loss of comprehensiveness and depth in the studies* findings and conclu** 
sior.s. They are likely, therefore to be less than maximally useful 
in the planning and operation of new carrers programs. 
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Impact on Human Service Professions ill - * 

In the considerable amount of discussion and controversy generated 
within the few short years of the new careers programs, there is some 
evidence, however soft* for the belief that these programs have produced 
effects which ramify well beyond the boundaries of local agencies, they 
appear in some measure to have influenced the thinking and the activities 
of people and agencies from local communities to the federal government. 
While all such multiplier effects have not yet been identified, let alone 
studied, it is reasonable to presume that one area in which such effects 
are likely to bo manifested includes the human servlets professions 
themselves. 

This assumption is bastd on more than tho large amount of controversy 
which has developed in professional circles with ths Introduction of the 
new careers program. It reflects a number of cardinal principles which 
are central to the rhetoric of new careers programs. Two of these seem 

to be particularly crucial tc cho program concept, serving to justify it 
and to "sell" it. The first relates to verifiable shortages of professional 
personnel in many human service fields. It is assumed, consequently, that 
such eh. rtagss may be relieved by Job restructuring so that various 
generalist tasks requiring less skill, knowledge and experience may be 
abstracted from professional positions and redesigned as Jobs for 
paraprofessionals. In a sense this measure alone is believed to 
contribute to improvement in agencies 1 services by adding critically 
needed manpower resources end permitting greater conservation of 
professionals ' time and attention to more specialised tasks. Ths second 
assumption, however, carries this proposition further. It involves tho 
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belief that the paraprofeaeional can in fact perform certain type* of 
functions better than the professional. This is especially the case where 
the agencies' clients are drawn from the impoverished sections of the 
population, in these instances! paraprofesslonals are said to have a better 
understanding of clients 1 needs and behavior patterns and a greater ability 
to communicate with and to supply information to needy clients than 
mlddle-clise oriontsd professionals. These capabilities drawn from the 
life experiences of paraprofessionals should be reflected in more effective 
performance by pavaprofesalonals in selected types of essential human 
service tasks. The corollary of this proposition holds that the para-* 
professional is mote dedicated or more closely oriented to the needs of 
clients and to the welfare of the local community than the professional 
whose dedication to clients is divided by his allegiance to abstract 
professional standards! values and associations. 

The issues and arguments Involved here are very real and very complex. 
Whether and how thay are resolved ere likely to have e broad and significant 
range of consequences for the various fluids of humsn servlets. As an 
object of empirical study the impact of new careers programs on human 
service professions may be designed to focus attsntion on program outcomes 
(e) within local agencies and (b) within broader but rolated agencies. 

Studies of local agencies present e much needed opportunity to tost the 
assumptions described in the previous paragraph. Studies of related 
agencies should seek to attest the effects of new careers programs on 
broader professional goals, concepts, service methodologies, values, 
standards, and on eligibility requirements for membership in professional 
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uaooUttoM. Change* in Profee.lon.l education and in type* of per.onnal 
recruited into the Profe.Uon are al.o important a.p.ct. of tl,l. atudy. 
there i. l..tly the matter of routing the change, in thought and action 
occurring in th.a. two aphere. to each other. It ahouid. for example 
be determined whether and in what re.pect. the change, in the performenc. 
end attitude, of profe.eion.X. in Xoc.X agencie. are chann.X.d into and 
refXected in the poiicie. and practice, adopted by prof... ion. 1 ...ocietiom 
Intere.t al.o center, on the extent and the manner in which profet.ionaX 
ee.oci.tion. influence or retard change. i» local eg.nci... But r .„. rch 

^ MVM1 tH,t th " e r ** Uy U no r.l.tion.hip b.tween the two 

«t «n. 



Obviouily, the character of program outcome., if .ny, will vary with 
«h. field of human .ervico .tudied, the type and .i.. of the ageneie. and 
a ho.t of other factor.. H .r. too the detign of thl* atudy 1. g.n.r«lly 
compatible with the., of the previou. .tudie. di.cu...d, .lthough provi.ion 
.hould be m.de for inten.iv. d.t. coll.ction mnong prof...io„.l ...oci.tion, 
relevant gov.mm.nt a,.»ci.., private foundation, and v.riou. .duc.tion.1 
training in.titution., !t i. po..ible, therefore, to graft thi. .tudy 
on to th. other, or to conduct it independently. The deci.ion will be 
determined by anticipated u... of th. .tudy.. finding., th . conceptlon< flf 
the r....rch problem. involved, 4nd th , tlm . „ d ^ ^ 
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control* In some respects the task is wort*, difficult hero then elsewhere 
because the locus of concern is not confined to local agencies and com- 
munities, and is for that reason less subject to control through research 
designs. In many human service fields, for example, there is only one 
professional association which is likely to be subject to multiple 
influences focused around new concepts of community involvement including 
the new careers programs* Tc the extent that the association considers 
of professionalism, on the role of professionals and on similar issues, 
it may be responding to an integrated configuration of Influences rather 
than to individual stimuli. Consequently, it is hazardous to assume at 
the outset that the specific impacts of the new careers progra m per se 
can be pieced out of the whole and assessed. The extent and the manner 
in which It should be done can best be determined by exploratory studios 
preliminary to the development of the research design. Regardless of the 
methodological difficulties involved, the effort is worth the cost for 
there is much to be learned. 

In sum, studies designed to measure and explain the effects of 
new careers programs on human service professionals should at a minimum 
attempt (a) to determine the extent to which the programs do in fact 
compensate for shortages in professional manpower; (b) to assess the 
processes and products of Job restructuring; and (c) to ascertain whether 
the poor in contrast with the professional does possess certain Inherent 
capabilities for relating to needy clients which are reflected in superior 
performance in selected tasks. Some of the specific and interrelated areas 
for investigation within local agencies should include - 
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: Change* in the role* of professionals, those changes should 

bo carefully described, particularly in relation to newly created 
roles for new careerists. In this regard, it la of more than passing 
Interest to determine the bates on which tasks and function* are classi- 
fied at professional or paraprofessional. Their thrust or rationale 
should be explained, though different staff members may aa v* different 
perceptions of the reasons for change, comparison* should be drawn 
between old and new professional tasks and assessments should be mads 
concerning such questions a. the direction of change (a.g.. have the job* 
of professional* bean upgraded, downgraded or unaffectec in terns of 
knowledge and skill requirements?), the capabilities and readiness of 
professionals to undertake new roles, the consequences for recruitment, 
selection and training, or new professional staff, and the effects on 

professionals 1 ..laris, and on other personnel policies and practice, 
related to professional staff, 

: Change. in concepts of Professionalism, change in role definition 
may be closely related to new concepts of prof.s.ionali.m, but not in- 
evitably so. Theoretically the latter embraces many elements in addition 
to role definition, e.g., eligibility requirement, (which may include 
minimal level, of training end/ or experience, and licensing or other 
formal requirements), approved goals, practice, standard, or perfotmsnc. 
and personal conduct. In reality, however, meny human s.rvic. profession, 
function with vagus or fluid conception, of professionalism which varies 
greatly from agency to agency and with datively little control exercised 
by any central professional group or legal authority. This obviously 



presents some complex problems for research* Nevertheless, it la pos- 
sible and essential to describe or characterise existing concepts of 
professionalism and to determine the extent and direction of change. 

For example, it is a rather commonplace observation that changes axe 
occurring in many human service professions under the impact of new careers 
programs and the drive for community control, Established professionals 
arc accused of being detached, paternalistic, or of acting as "colonial 
administrators." Demands are being made thAt loyalty to professional 
principles, objectivity, and dispassionate modes of professional behavior 
should be replaced by commitment and responsiveness to local communities 
and their needs, by emotional and behavioral as well as intellectual 
involvement with clients, and by advocacy of their interests before the 
establishment* How far these new conceptions of professionalism have 
actually taken hold, in which fields, agencies and professions and with 
what apparent consequences are proper questions for empirical investiga- 
tion. 



: Attitudes of Professionals. The reactions fo professionals as 

a group to changes or to proposals for change in their job definitions 
and in their professional orientations, to the new careers program and 
to demands for community participation and control are matters of signi- 
ficant import. They are likely to have critical consequence* not only 
for the success of new careers programs, but for potential improvements 
in human services generally. It is certainly fair to assume that the con- 
cepts and activities released by the new careers program as well as the 
emphasis on local community service have raised vital questions among 



professionals, challenged established principles and produced critical self* 
examination among professionals* Are they responding with feelings of anxiety 
or are they hopeful? Do they view new careerists as "clients »" as their 
potential replacements, as a means of reducing costs and salaries, or do they 
see new careerists as partners who can bring a new and needed dimension to 
the service program? Similarly, do they believe that commitment to the 
community, to an advocacy role and to the full participation of the com- 
munity in agency activities are essential to the Improvement of human 
services. .» One would also wish to know whether these attitudes and beliefs 
change with time and experience, and whether such changes are subject to 
general and explainable processes and patterns* 

: Changes in Professional Performance. Analysis of the attitudes, 

beliefs and postures of professionals are Important for what they can reveal 
about their potential behavior. While these subjective states are uncertain 
predictions of behavior in combination with other motivational, situational 
and cultural considerations, they have an Important bearing on actual job 
performance or behavior. Proposed studies in this area should attempt 
to identity the various predictors of professional performance. Emphasis, 
however, should be focused on the measurements and explanation of change 
in the job performance of professionals. It is Important, therefore, to 
describe and to rate the performance of professionals before and after the 
introduction of a new careers program. Are professionals generally performing 
new tasks or devoting more time and attention to certain previously assigned 
tasks? Are they now employing specialised knowledge and skills which they 
has little or no opportunity to use in the past? Has performance improved 
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in quantitative and qualitative termo? Or, has absenteeism, tardiness, 
turn-over and other indicators of poor morale increased?. . .A second area 
of critical concern involves a comparison between professionals and new 
careerists in respect to tasks previously assigned to professionals but which 
are now performed by new careerists. These are likely to be generalist 
tasks for which training is relatively simple, e.g., recruitment and intake. 
Comparisons of the quantitative and qualitative performance of new careerists 
will have to proceed in relation to what is found in each agency. However, 
efforts should be made to compare the performance of new careerists in a 
ran^o of tasks with that of professionals classified by educational 
attainment and years of experience. Probably the greatest interest centers 
on comparisons between new careerists and young, middle-class, bachelor's 
degree individuals who are newly hired for their first so-called profes- 
s tonal position. There are indications that in some agencies the two 
are often assigned to similar functions, which when coupled with disparities 
in salary help to create dissatisfaction among the new careerists* Their 
Job strengths and weaknesses and the outcomes of their performance for 
client services should also be probed... The formal and informal relation- 
ships between professionals and new careerists are of profound and apparent 
concern to program administrators. As may be expected reports of the 
character of these interactions vary from the supportive to the hostile 
bordering on sabotage of the program. Relationships between the groups, 
particularly those which are antagonistic, are said to be entangled with 
racial and class differences. There is u need consequently to describe 
the nature of the relationships between new careerists and professionals 
in formal and informal settings and to identify the influences which make 









for positive and negative interactions between the two groups. 

Anticipated variations in the roles of professionals, in their concepts 

of professionalism, attitudes and performance and in the policies and 

practices of professional associations, institutions of higher education 

and similar organizations can be explained by a number of commonly used 

factors including field of service, type and size of agency. However, 

there is considerable interest in the differences among agencies which 

provide professionals with opportunities tor upward mobility through in- 

service training programs, support for graduate or advanced training and 

similar measures. The interesting nevertheless. Another factor which 

many believe is also significant in explaining agency variations is the 

absence or presence of outreach functions; for example, in schools or 

correctional institutions in contrast to neighborhood and community service 

centers. It is implicitly assumed that outreach functions tend to stress 

the role of new careerists, to make them more central and viable and, 

consequently, to have greater impact on all aspects of professional 
activities. 

The major studies recommended in this volume are closely inter- 
related, creating the possibility of telescoping significant aspects of 
each into a single research design, while this has the advantage of breadth 
of coverage, it presents the disadvantages of shallowness and diffusion 
of effort. The overriding importance of evaluative studies argues 

forcefully against designs which sacrifice depth of findings in order to 
obtain inflated scope of effort. 




Two of the studies in particular deserve high priority. First, 
the logic of the new careers program requires evaluation of the programme 
impact on client services, in the final analysis the program will jietify 
itself primarily on the basis or, utlimately, it will be discarded* This 
appears to be recognised by program planners and operators. Thus, their 
insistence upon the need for widespread institutional change, and, in many 
respects, upon the establishment of maximum opportunity for upward 
occupational mobility for new careerists can be understood as essential 
conditions for the achievement of improved services. 

Second, evaluation of the impact of new careers programs on the 
occupational status of its participants, particularly those who are poor, 
is also critically important. For many observers, the program's manpower 
and anti-poverty goals are paramount. In any event, current efforts to 
extend the program into various public service areas stress its potential 
contribution to the employment of the poor and to improvement in service * 

Throughout this volume, institutional change has been treated largely 
as instrumental for the attainment of the employment and service objectives 
of the new careers program. In many ways, the program's impact on the 
structure, values and norms of human service professions may also be 
regarded as instrumental, it is very likely that research designs which 
seek to evaluate the program's impact on employment of the poor and on 
agencies' services will incorporate analyses of institutional and 
professional change as intermediate program objectives. However, support 
is needed for independent studies of how and under what conditions new 
careers programs chieve these intermediate program objectives. The 
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findings of such studies would do much to enhance the effectiveness of 
the program's planning and operational Activities. 
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The Field of Education 

The field of education as Employer of Faraprofcssional Workers 
represents many similar and different experiences in comparison with workers 
in other human service fields. There are actually three basic types of 
paraprofessionals within elementary and junior high schools, although 
currently they are not all involved in "released time" educational programs, 
leading to career ladder mobility. This study deals mainly with those 
parf professionals involved in instructional tasks within tho classroom 
e*g » educational aides assistants and assoclatea. A second type of 
pareprofeselonel with which we hed lose involvement are thoee new positions 
such as community aides serving in experimental programs. Only ptripheral 
treatment la glvsn the third type of pareprofeaelonel - those employed in 
traditionally deed-end school Jobs, such as cafeteria aides, etc. 

This chapter will briefly cite erase where research efforts may be 
applied to planning end operation ectivltiee of Mew Careers educational 
projects to suit the neede of the trelneee, children, perente, teachers, 
administrators, the school end the community. 

Zt begins with Identification of research which should be applied to 
planning for the use of the paraprofessionals within the schools, proceeds 
to e discussion concerned with designing the operation of e project focused 
upon the public schools end concludes with an enelyele of problems of assessing 
the impact of the paraprofessionals within the school system upon various 
factors effected . New careers research questions as framed within thle 
chapter will therefore generally follow the orientation of the first three 
volumes. However, within this chapter only specific leeuee which ere 
crucial to public schools will be highlighted. The attention given to these 
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isfluetj does not; negate that research undertakings recommended within the 
broader context of human services are not equally vnluablo when education 
is the user agency. 

Activities associated with increased employment of paraprofessionais 
in public schools are proceeding simultaneously with other important 
educational trends some of which proclaim similar goals. Clearly para- 
professional developments are taking place within a changing educational 
system,, while representing one of the significant instrumentalities of 
change . 

Developments published in newspapers, professional Journals and 
newsletters center upon three trends * all of which have implications 
for the design and implementation of paraproreaaional programa. 

These trends arc: 

• the increasing use of mechanic/* 1 techniques for teaching such aa 
closed-circuit television channels, programmed teaching machines 
and programmed text; 

- the pressure toward public school desegregation; 

- the trend toward community participation in tha program and policy 
of public schools 

Presently, progress in desegregation is proceeding slowly, apd, 
by and large, the schools which aro involved in this movement are not 
likely to try new approaches to education in the near future. The issue 
of desegregation will therefore be omitted from this discussion. The 
firct and the third trends, however, must be included as a basis for 
research suggest ions to aid tha Implementation of tha new careers concapt 
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sineo they have direct implications for the selection and recruitment of 
the paraprof ossionais , their use within the school system, their inter- 
action with professionals, pupils and community, the types of career 
ladders developed and the direction and types of needed change. A para- 
professional training program within any school in which cither of these 
trends is evidenced must emphasize the preparation of the paraprofessionals 
(ao well as the professionals) to deal adequately with the emerging 
situation. 

One of the principal target areas for exploration into the effects 
of community involvement upon paraprof ess ional programs is New York City, 
particularly the district surrounding IS 201 in Harlem and the experi- 
mental school district in Brooklyn. 

Although existing community control practices in New York City 
cannot be corWdercd typical of the country, it would be a serious 
error to undertake an} research on paraprof ess lonals within public schools 
and neglect these areas. Further, tho political Influences upon the new 
careers program in these areas may be very different than in other 
schools districts, and the ramifications of which may be quite relevant 
to the development of the concept. That a series of analytic studies 
on these experimental districts should be set up is the least that can be 
recommended . 

The typical objectives of New Careers Program in education Include 
changing the role of the professional teacher to allow her to act at top- 
most capacity alleviating the shortages of professionally licensed 
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teachers and increasing the learning oil student#. 

Current Status of Paraprolcsslonal Programs 

In order to establish career mobility ladders for paraprofeesionals 
within public educational institutions the current status of the program 
should first be reviewed. Therefore, one of the first research tasks to 
be undertaken is a descriptive survey of the roles that paraprofessional 
are currently performing within public schools. 

The paraprofessional program within public schools has thus far been 
described or evaluated as it appears in specific experimental situations. 
The program in Minneapolis, Minnesota is an example of such an over- 
reported case. However, there is no data indicating that this Is by 
any means a typical case. In fact, because of the amount of publicity 
given to it the chances are that it is quite extraordinary. It is 
important for future program implementation that more representative 
situations be included in any kind of descriptive analysis in order to 
provide a broador-based understanding of programmatic accomplishments 
and problems. In such studies, the research designs should provide for 
a diversity of social settings, size and type of paraprofessional work 
force. 

Although it is a relatively simple matter to obtain a listing of 
federally funded educational paraprofessional programs such a list would 
eliminate a wide range of programs which may not be career oriented but 
have a potential in that direction. 

A random sample of schools should be selected throughout the country, 
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ensuring that all geographic areas are covered and that both rural and 
urban areas are included, in ief questionnaires should ho sent to 
superintendents of school districts for purposes of compiling a descriptive 
account of the status of the program within public schools. 

The questionnaires should seek reasonably objective data pertaining 
primarily to characteristics of paraprofcssional staff deployment. 
Educational services provided by the paraprofcssionals should be 
described by the school administrators. Inquiries should also be directed 
to the following items: 

: Numbers of paraprofcssionals employed 

: The number of hours worked--per day/per week 

: Hourly pay 

" Ratio of paraprof essionals to pupils/teachers 

: Deployment patterns 

: Types of training provided--by whom? 

: Titles given the paraprofessionals, job descriptions, etc. 

At present, this type of survey will give specifics on the current 
status of the movement toward use of paraprofcssionals in the school 
system. 

Responses from school administrators will serve useful research 
purpose besides pure description. Once a national picture of the program 
is obtained it will aid efforts toward solving programmatic problems. 
Hypotheses can bo formulated about predicted changes in the general 
and local pictures. This information may also be fed into a data bank 







to aid in sample selection for specific experimental studies on which to 
base conclusions regarding optimal patterns of utilization for particular 
situations . 



One of the reasons why aides who are to work within school systems are 
"creamed" is that the jobs they are to perform are more closely related 
to academic skills than are some other types of paraprofessional 
occupations. A survey of education aides working within the public 
schools can bo instructive in documenting exactly who is working within 
schools and in assessing the relative effectiveness of different 
classifications of aides. This same survey can relate to tho two other 
recruitment problems. 

The modern approach to education hypothesises the need for role 
models within a classroom with which the pupils can identify* The rchcr 
two groups that are ©specially sought after in lino with this role model 
theory, are maids and Spanlsh^apeaklng adults. Thus, wo have throe sub- 
populations among the poor that are "creamed" for educational programs. 

Tho problem addressed in this section is not "how to recruit such parsons" 
but whether the premises that they are necessary are valid. Therefore, 
it is suggested that an assessment be made of the relative effectiveness 
of teacher aides meeting these three criteria as opposed to others who 
do not jhould be undertaken. 

Towards this end the employment applications for teacher aide positions 
should servo as source for background classification of tha para- 
professional a, and for comparing the characteristics and qualifications 
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of applicants who were selected with those who wore rejected. This should 
illuminate somewhat the question of "creaming" or differential selection. 
Although measurement of the effects job performance is difficult, some of 
the measures that can bo used to rate performance of pataprofessional 
aides are presented below: 

... The subjective impressions on the one hand by the teachers about 
the uses made of the paraprofessionals and their capabilities 
for fulfilling responsibilities. 

... The subjective impressions of parents about the reactions of 

their children to the additional person in the classroom, whether 
or not they comment upon the fact that the person is male, 
Spanish-speaking , etc. 

... Observations of the classroom behavior of the pupils in terms 
of interest, participation, behavior, etc. 

In each of the following sections the problems peculiar to the 
development of career ladders for paraprofessionals in the field of 
education will be described and general recommendations for research 
suggested. Thereafter the chapter will proceed to consider problems of 
recruitment end selection, then to problems of training (including 
professional training), and finally to program organisation and para- 
professional utilisation and measurement of Impact. 

Career Ladders 

In the establishment of career mobility ladders within a school 
system, there are two types of possible developments. The first concerns 
ladders dealing with the hierscrchy of instructional functions within the 
classroom end the second with other paraprofesaional roles. In regard to 
tha former although role definitions have not always been implemented 
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they are formulated. As to the latter there are no prescribed channels 
for vertical or lateral mobility. 

Most of the aides now performing in mobility programs are those employed 
within the classroom structure. There is a need to apply analytical 
skills to creating career ladders for other school positions: For school 

outreach workers and for assistants who are currently employed in 
cafeterias, libraries, etc. 

A survey of school staffing patterns should determine; (1) the current 
opportunities available and known to these aides; (2) what tasks are 
performed by the professionals in these roles; (3) what innovative and 
needed services may be built into a ladder. 

Recruitment and Selection 

A number of recruitment and selection problems arise pertaining to 
the paraprofessional program in the school system which have implications 
for expanded program operation. The first is a general criticism which 
as been leveled against most new careers programs but which is acutest 
when discussing the educational program. This is the problem of "creaming" 
or selecting the most educated and/or most socially acceptable applicants 
according to "middle-class" standards. 

... Scores of whatever tests are usually given in these grades. 

The findings in this study should reflect analysis of the overall impact 
of the activities of paraprofessionals in terms of the past academic 
attainment of the paraprofessional, past employment history, the sex of 
the paraprofessional, and primary language and ethnicity (in respect to 
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that: of the pupils). If the findings show that specific types of para- 
profession *is are especially effective, recruitment efforts should be 
geared accordingly. 

Training 

As may be anticipated from the nature of the classroom as a work site, 
particular training problems are presented In the preparation of 
educational paraprofessionals that may not be present in other human 
service fields. The problem which was cited ty many of our informants 
dealt with the powers of the master teacher either not to provide 
paraprofessionals with the opportunities to utilize the skills taught 
in training, or to give them too much responsibility. 

Experimentation with joint training of teachers and aides should 
be undertaken to demonstrate whether or not it will foster a more 
consistent use of aides within the classroom. Again we have three 
alternative training patterns whose effects should be compared. First, 
training should be given to paraprofessionals with minimal preparation 
of the professional staff either by project personnel or school principals. 
In the second design both new careers participants and their teachers 
should be engaged in training experiences but separately. The third 
model would hold regularly scheduled joint training with all members of 
the teaching team participating. After the training cycle Interviews 
should be held with professional and paraprofessional staff to assess 
their working relationships and training experiences. 

: How well did they work in the classroom? 
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: How well were they able to use skills taught in training? 

: Did they feel that the teacher (tg^c)ier aide) supported their 
efforts? 

: Did they feel that there were times they were inhibited or 

restrained by the other member of the team? 

: How would they assess their training? 

: What are their recommendations for the next training cycle? 

Analysis of these responses in terms of the different training 
designs will facilitate an assessment of the relative merits of joint 
versus separate training. 

In addition to the interviews, the study design should include 
observation periods during the training sessions. The major purpose 
of the observations would be to determine the extent to which part icpat ion 
is as fruitful for both groups (para-and professional) depending upon the 
type of training to which they are exposed. 

Some of the respondents we interviewed in the course of this study 
cited as a basic hindrance in the growth of paraprofessional teaching 
programs the lack of relevance of professional training currently 
available to teachers. The gist of this argument stated that even if 
teachers were willing to perform in supervisory team roles or as 
diagnosticians they are not prepared. 

The use of non**professionals in public schools necessitates not only 
training curriculum for the non-professional but for the professional 
as well. 
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The teacher must be prepared through his education Cor his projected 
Cuturc role. 

What changes are needed In present professional curriculums to enable 
teachers to assume this role? A survey of graduate schools of education 
and undergraduate colleges awarding degrees in education should be initiated. 

Surveys should request bulletins and curriculum outlines from these 
Institutions and those should be analyzed. 

Teacher preparation courses dealing with utilization of paraprofessionsls 
should be analyzed. 

Consultations between New Careers operators and teaching institutions 
would be helpful in determining types of new courses that are needed. 

A study of this sort, will show where serious deficits in professional 
educational curriculum are and will pinpoint the need for awarding grants 
for curriculum development purposes. 

Utilization 

This section raises the issue of utilization only as it pertains to 
optimal d' ployment patterns for effective and efficient use of para- 
professionals which enable them and professional to function at highest 
capacity. Many of the persons with whom we spoke had fairly fixed ideas 
of what they expected the aide or assistant to be doing, but suggested 
that there is a lack of information as to the ideal number and rolos of 
adults per classroom which would facilitate this performance. An important 
question in this respect includes the optimal ratio of education aides to 
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teachers. 'Hie cooperation of a school principal would allow for controlled 
testing of different deployment patterns. 

Schools should be divided according to grades and different composition 
patterns arc: one paraprofessional. per teacher and one paraprofessional to 
two teachers in two classrooms working one-half day with each. These 
should be used plus innovations in deployment such as a floating team of 
specialists, l.c . a reading supervisor and one or two paraprofessionals 
visiting classes at assigned times to work with reading problems. 

Impact 

Demonstration of the use of paraprofessionals within the public schools 
vl.l theoretically produce various effects upon the paraprofessionals, 
upon the children with whom they are working, upon the teachers' role, 
upon the parents, and upon the school as an institution both in terms of 
more parental involvement and closer ties with the community and in 
restructuring of the education bureacracy. 

Employment of aides or assistants within the classroom, as discussed 
by new careers ideologists, will relieve the certified teacher of many 
activities including clerical and disciplinary tasks which reduce her 
effectiveness and will thus free her to give maximum attention to master 
teaching and diagnostic roles. 

Although this is a major premise upon which the new careers program 
was originated it remains to be documented whether in fact the role of 
a teacher does change duo to a paraprofessional' s presence. Research 
efforts should bo devoted to defining objectively the manner in which 
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th,s rolo of the touch or changes in terms of new activities performed, or 
dlfforont utilization of tiuic among traditional activities. Xhc effects 
which role changes, if in fact they occur, may have upon the teacher are 
also crucial. If the role changes, we must explore the subjective meaning 
this change has for the teacher - Is she "happier" performing at this level? 



Is her effectiveness as a teacher increased? Is she professionally 
prepared for her new role? 



Teacher performance should be observed within a sample of classrooms 
selected in comparable areas according to pupil characteristics. The 
sample of classes selected should be matched according to these 
characteristics and grades and it should be divided between classes in which 
there are no paraprofessionals present and classes where there is full-time 
paraprofessional, or classes where the same teacher is present but with 
an aide for only a day. 

As the design suggests it would be acceptable to use the time periods 
when the aide is and is not present as separate cases. 

The ideal situation for this comparison employs the performance 
of the same teacher with and without paraptifessional assistance to control 
for personal variables. 



Among the factors to be compared between time intervals when an aide 
is and is not present should include subjective indicators such as 
qualities of interaction as well as objective indicators. 



The basic tool should be observation of: 
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(ft) Non-professional tasks performed; interaction with teacher, 
pupils, administrators, parents - type of activity, amount 
of time spent. 

(b) Professional activities - time interval description of activities. 

(c) Differences in amounts of time tea- hers spent performing 
different tasks: instruction to group, etc. 



A study of this kind may be combined with an attitudinal study of 
the values that the teachers place upon the work of the paraprofccsionals 
and with inquiries into the bases of their professional pride. 

The subjective reactions of the teachers and school administrators 
to the aides and assistants is a very important determinant of whether 
or not the program can function adequately. An interview survey with a 
sample of teachers chosen randomly from various school districts throughout 
the nation should address itself to administrators' and teachers' 
attitudes toward the use of paraprofessional aides and assistants within 
classrooms and the specific perspectives they have of the concept of new 
careers in public education. 



A brief summary of the findings of a study done by Daniel Yankelovich, 
Inc. in 1966 entitled A Study of the Non-professional in the C.A.P . , stated 
that 



"They found the majority of professionals working hard to make the 
program a success. On the negative side they conclude that some 
professionals were not willing to delegate meaningful roles to the 
non-professional . "* 



^Greenberg, Barry, Review of Literature Relating to the Use of N ^ n-professionals 
in Education (F rom 1942 to 1967) . for New Careers Development Center, Now 
York University, 1967, p. 14. 
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Such a survey would solicit; t:ho opinions 



and experiences of professionals 



re : 

: Their interpretation of what a worth-while role for the non- 

professional should be. 

: The tasks that they feel the teacher should not be performing. 

, The ideal function they think that the teacher should have in the 
classroom. 

: The likelihood that the new careers program will be a significant 

force in the education of pupils. 

: A listing of the benefits and disadvantages resulting from use 

of aides. 

: The manner in which their professional education and past 

experience did or did not prepare them for sharing their 
responsibilities with aides. 



There is one further dynamic which should be fxplored in assessing 
teacher's attitudes toward paraprofcssionals . This was raised by 
Sidney Fine in a -publication concerning job analysis for new careers. It 
concerns the observation that many professionals cannot, nor do they desire 
to, perform consistently at utmost level of skill but require intervals 
during the day when they can perform less demanding duties. Whether 
teachers feel this need is noteworthy and may explain some strains which 
may occur as a result of the constant presence of paraprofcssionals. 

Aides are also supposed to serve in the public school system as 
"bridges" between the disadvantaged work of pupil and parent and the school. 
The bridge must function as an interpretive link between teacher, pupil, 
and parent. Auxiliary personnel are expected to assist teachers to relate 
to the community in the following ways: 
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“Auxiliaries can help parents and community residents articulate 
their needs and interests, 

“Auxiliaries can interpret school programs and goals to the community, 

“Auxiliaries can help improve education and make, it more relevant to 
the needs of the students in the district as they perform each assignment."* 

A further need for analysis of the roles of the educational para- 
professionals concerns what shall here be referred to as the “bridging" 
role. 



Aides, within the classroom, serve as a bridge to the extent that they 
can successfully interpret aspects of a pupil's behavior to a teacher to 
allow that teacher to better understand and more effectively deal with 
the behavior of the pupil. 

Both teacher and aide play a part in facilitating the aide in 
successfully fulfilling this role, r for even if the paraprof essional is 
capable of interpretation the teacher may not be willing to listen. 

The assistant may even run the risk of further alienating an already 
insecure teacher by pushing his interpretive functions to the extent that 
the teacher will feel he is butting in. Studies should be performed to 
analyze the bridging function. Is it happening? How? 

The bridging role may also be affirmed by quantitative measurement. 
Samples of parents of children from comparable socio-economic and ethnic 



* A New Careers Guide for Trainers of Education , Auxiliaries, New Careers 
Training Laboratory, New York University, School of Education, Now York 1968. 
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communities who are attending .schools in which aides arc and are not employed 
should be interviewed about their participation in the school lives of 
thuir children; 

What is the extent of their knowledge about the school? In what ways 
does the low income parent participate in school activities, i.e . P.T.A. 
meetings, special committee meetings, individual visits to teachers and 
other volunteer activities? Has the frequency and types of parents-school 
contacts changed? To what do parents attribute Che reasons for changes 
in their involvement in school affairs? In whit ways do they feel that 
their child will or will not benefit from increased family involvement in 
school affairs? The results of such interviews will demonstrate the role 
that the non-professional plays in bringing the school closer to the 
community and the community closer to the school. 

Even if identification between pupil and aide is shown to have 
beneficial effects there still remains the difficult question of relating 
the program to the cognitive development of pupils. Reports of the effects 
of new careers educational programs produced thus far suggest favorable 
results in many areas of pupil performance but it has been too early to 
be definitive about learning achievement. However, efforts should be 
started to isolate experimental and control groups of third grade 
students, to whom uniform achievement tests are administered. It should 
be possible by matching test scores to divide the students into treatment 
and control groups, keeping socio-economic characteristics and ethnicity 
constant. Half of the students should be put into classes which do not 
utilise paraprofcssionals and the other half in classes which do. This 
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division should be maintained for the purpose of intensive study through 
the sixth grade. 



Advocates of 
teaching aides is 
financial benefits 



new careers programs in- education insist that the use of 
economical. Prototypes have been developed citing the 
of the program, but, thus far, definitive cost analysis 



studies have not been undertaken. 



In preparing for future growth of the paraprof essional programs in 
public schools cost “benefit studies should be performed on the relative 
costs to a school system of utilizing anu training teaching aides and 
assistants compared with hiring more certified teachers or utilizing 
other means of instruction. 

Indue! within a study of this nature should be training costs as 
well as salary expenses. The study should bo mounted in schools which 
employ paraprofcssionals in varying capacities and not merely at entry 
level. Technological advances in the touching field in the last few 
years should also be included in an economic study. 

In a study of this kind data collection and analysis should include 
the qualitative achievements of paraprof essional workers so that monetary 
savings or expenditures by the school do not serve as the single rationale 
for determining whether to utilize, expand or modify the program. 

Lastly, a necessary aspect of the proposed research program includes 
a survey of the resistances of professional brganizations to paraprofessional 
programs. M A concern of teachers is how much of a graduated scale can we 
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have for auxiliaries when many 
$5,000,00 to $5,500.00 a year? 



teachers with college degrees are making 
In Eastern Kentucky, the paraprof essional 



program would probably bo dropped immediately if the teacher-aides 

organized a union, or if they attempted to form a separate organization 
for themselves . "* 



*Dady, Milan B. , A 
Kentucky , undated,' 



Report: in the Train ing of Teacher-Aides in Eastern 
p. 3. 
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A "new careers" view of vocational education sees it as a system of 
educational institutions articulating with each other so that a student 
may begin his training toward human services occupation at any stagti in 
his scholastic career and continue upward for more highly advanced training 
The option must also be open for any student who elects to "drop out" of 
school in order to work to re-enroll in school at various points along 
the continuum and not be penalized. 

New Careers programs have largely relied upon the community-junior 
colleges to provide the major educational preparation for their participants 
However, many of the persons with \4iom we conferred during our field 
studies pointed to vocational and liberal arts secondary schools, as 
logical, future areas in which training for paraprofessional human service 
careers will become important. 

The earlier elementary grades were also suggested as targets in which 
to establish human service orientations but this prediction is altogether 
too far-ranged to be seriously considered in this report. 

This chapter will address a series of research undertakings directed 
at the high school level which are designed to provide answers to various 
questions which must be confronted prior to the funding of new curricula 
within these institutions. 

The chapter on community college may be considered somewhat parallel 
to this chapter, although the former seeks to enhance current efforts 
while the latter is concerned with launching new programs. 
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A first research priority is, therefore, an examination of the current 
status of human service occupational preparation in the high schools. 

Current Status of Program 

The current emphasis upon academic institutions to be come "relevant" 
to the needs of the residents of t air communities and to the needs of the 
labor mai.cet has produced some innovative human service 'urriculums 
within schools of secondary education, particularly in the area of training 
of medical technicians and nurses. 

If effective new curricula are to be developed, it is profitable to 
begin with an analysis of the steps which have already been taken by 
secondary schools to establish their present human service curricula* A survey 
of secondary schools, both public and private, should be made to collect 
available curriculum materials and assessment* data. ; Although the survey will 
.primarily/ relate to those programs which are specifically geared to the 
human service ^fields; work-study arrangements for other occupations may also 
provide valuable insights. 

The data which should be gathered include: the range of curricula 

offered within secondary schools, the careers to which occupational preparatory 
courses are geared, the bases upon which these courses were selected, the 
occupational and labor market information used, the instructional methods 
employed, and the location of instruction (is training towards these careers 
conducted within a classroom, laboratory or at an actual job site). 

In addition, survey questions should relate to the characteristics of 
students enrolled, including their socio-economic status, educational 
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aptitude and attainment , employment histories, 
personal data, i.e ■ age, sex, ethnicity, etc. 



occupational interests, and 
Lastly, researchers should 



attempt to assess the impact of the programs upon the occupational 
futures of the students. This may be accomplished by ascertaining the 
latro of number of students enrolled to dropouts, grades, placements, 
subsequent employment and educational advancement of those completing 

courses. Requests should be made for any evaluation reports the 
institutions have written. 



Assessing Demand for Human Service Curricula 

Education planners sometimes decide upon new careers and courses to 

be taught without considering the extent of their labor market and student 

demand. In the present instance, the development of human service, 

paraprofesslonai curricula in secondary schools must consider three 

questions: (1) Are employing agencies willing to hire youth to fill 

paraprofesslonai positions (even if there is a need for manpower in these 

fields)? (2) Are there sufficient numbers of youth who are considering 

discontinuing full-time schooling who express interest in entering these 

careers? and (3) Will the community colleges which arc also training 

for these occupations later accept these youth and be able to provide them 
with more advanced training? 



As a first step, therefore, planners must assess the potential for 
employment existing among agencies utiliaing paraprofessionals as human 
service workers. Several factors are of importance: which human service 

fields are currently hiring youth (under 22 years of age)? What are the 
capacities in which they are being hired? what skills are required? what 
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arc their opportunities lor advancement? 



There may well be fields, such as recreation, which do hire substantial 
numbers of young persons. Assessment of these fields will show the extent 
of existing manpower gaps, what additional services may be provided if 
gaps are filled, and the amount and type of training required. Such 
information will be applicable to the formation of a secondary education 
curriculum, as well as enabling identification of agencies which may 
be willing to work out cooperative educational arrangements. 



But research on available employment opportunities for youth enrolled 
in or graduating from secondary schools should not be limited to those 
agencies or fields which currently employ youths. A collection of 
qualifications and hiring criteria employed by other fields should bo 
analyzed to determine whether or under what conditions youth would 
qualify. Some agencies employing paraprof essionals clearly specify that 
the applicant must be "mature" or have children of (his) or her own, 
or stipulate other requirements which disqualify young persons. Expect 
foi pilot or demonstration programs, secondary schools should turn their 



attention to other fields. If there are fields which are experiencing 
severe manpower shortages and are having difficulties finding adults to 
fill vacant slots, a secondary school (s) may be able to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of youth in these positions. Demonstrations of this nature 
should be undertaken both as a new curriculum area for r secondary educaation, 
and as an experiment in changing rigid employment qualifications. 



This survey should be accompanied 



by an assessment of the attitudes 
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oi: a sample of employ ora to hiring high school youth. Variations in the 
attitudes of employers toward hiring youth should be analyzed by field 
and type of agency, reasons for different opinions and past experiences. 
Complementary investigation should be undertaken of the attitudes of youth 
toward particular occupations and their willingness and interest in 

participating in a course of study leading to a paraprof essional position 
within that occupation. 

Thougu youths may reveal little interest in such paraprofessional 
occupations, our respondents leaned heavily toward the opinion that It 
is market demand which should be more influential in the final decision 
to take the initial steps toward a new course of human service preparation. 

Research into the third area to be assessed before deciding on the 
"market" for human service directed curriculum in a secondary school level 
relates to the articulation between the secondary school and other 
educational institutions. It must be borne in mind that any new careers 
oriented curriculum must provide for upward mobility through opportunities 
for advanced education. 

A final item which should be assessed before introducing a human 
service curriculum on a secondary school level, will be the receptivity 
of institutions of higher education toward the acceptance of students 
completing the curriculum. The capabilities of junior colleges to build 
upon such a curriculum, to add increased knowledge to that already studied 
by the students, should also be probed. 

studies designed to aid the secondary school in establishing new 
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curricula must: deal with the hot-; of developing ;iknd instituting curricula 
once the desirability of doing so ha# been empirically established. Among 
the hows to be investigated are: What should the curriculum content include? 

What should be the method of instruction? How long should the course of 
study last:? What should be the sequencing of courses? What physical 
setting should be used? What materials should be used? What should be 
the admissions requirements? What type of faculty is needed? 

Several issues concerning curriculum building were discussed in the 
chapter on junior and community colleges contained in Volume III. The 
research designs needed to answer many of the questions cited above will 
not differ in any essential respects when applied to cue or the other 
educational institution. Therefore, only several of these questions, 
selected on the basis of particular relevancy to secondary schools, will 
be included in this chapter. These issues are: Curriculum Content, 

Curriculum Methods, Physical Location of Training! and Student characteristics. 

a) Curriculum Content 

Although the chapter on community colleges has dealt with these 
issues, they merit repitition. 

The first step must be an assessment cf what new service delivery 
roles within specific occupations are emerging due to or concomoitant 
with the emphasis within New Careers theory on institutional change. The 
skills and knowledge needed in order to perform related roles must be 
incorporated within the curriculum. There are two possibilities for 
research endeavors aimed at these new service roles. Where there are 
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on-going projects utilizing such new roles, systematic job analysis of the 
working performance of these services will uncover the skills and altitudinal 
dimensions involved which may then bo incorporated into the curriculum. On 
the other hand, the positions may exist not in fact but in theory. In this 
case, it is necessary to create models of the desired occupational position, 
tost the models and then apply the results of the acceptably tested model 
to the process of curriculum building. 



Junior college faculty working within these fields may serve as valuable 
informants •''-out which particular occupations should be included in a study 
to assess new service roles for youth. 



Perhaps it is redundant to stross these points since they have boon 
emphasized throughout the report. 

b) Curriculum Methods 

Research should attempt to assess methods employed in past and present 
human service programs. To build a base of knowledge for decision-making 
purposes, inquiries should also be directed to secondary schools in Western 

Europe, to community -based training programs, and to experimental applications 
of new teaching methods. 

In the area of occupationally linked secondary school education it is 
extremely valuable to broaden our perspectives beyond the United States. 
Research focused upon countries where secondary education is more directly 
involved with occupational preparation than in the United States, or where 
going to vocational schools is more directly linked to employment, will 
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uncover new areas for curriculum development, new instructional methods, and 
additional source material which may be used as a basis for creation of now 
curricula . 

Currently, indigenous community action groups are engaged in the process 
of training young persons for work in community service occupations. 
Unfortuantely , knowledge of these efforts and their results receive little 
dissemination. In most instances the agencies do not communicate outside 
their particular communities. Since newly developed curricula in secondary 
schools will bo applied to the same populations as these programs, efforts 
should be made to locate and evaluate them. 

By building upon curriculum which has been developed in these two .areas, 
European secondary schools and community develop training programs, the 
secondary school may have a basis upon which to create effective curriculum 
content and methods. 

Educational theorists have recently advanced many ideas which have direct 
application to the issue at hand. Predominantly investigations have been 
addressed to new types of courses that could be introduced into academic 
institutions to replace more standardized subjects of the past. Another 
area which warrants research attention is the application of machine methods 
which have been only minimally demonstrated in social service fields. 

Consider for example the substitution of Communication Skills for Basic 
English. Such courses, it is hypothesized, will more directly link aspects 
of class work with aspects of employment. They are considered valuable 
additions to a curriculum, both because they will maximize the impact of 
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in-school teaching upon job performance and because they will increase the 
relevance of school to the daily lives of the students. It is proposed that 
schools be encouraged by grant awards to write and test such syllabi. Testing 
should include demonstrations of impact upon job performance and increased 
interest on the part of students. Such demonstrations should be carefully 
documented and the results as well as all materials developed and distributed. 
As in other training components of new careers, much of the problem lies in 
the lack of dissemination and the dearth of written materials including 
curriculum outlines, evaluative tests and text materials. 

Content analysis of recent educational journals will uncover many more 
recommended substitutions. Audio-visual techniques, programmed instructions, 
closed circuit television and many additional experimental techniques have 
been introduced into the curriculums of secondary vocational schools. How- 
ever, the applications of these devices have not been demonstrated cn a 
sufficiently wide or scientifically controlled scale, particularly among 
the populations with whom new careers is concerned with at^the level of the 
secondary schools. The core aspects generic to human directed occupations have 
hot been related to recent pedagogic achievement. 

c) Location 

A new careers approach in secondary schools will maintain the basic 
design of a mix of classroom-field activities. As in junior colleges, it 
is visualized that youth preparing for human service occupations within 
secondary schools will be working in field placements and that training 
stipends will be provided. 
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On the one hand, the secondary school provides an ideal atmosphere tor 
this because, with the exception of specialised schools, they are largely 
neighborhood based. Thus, the community service role o£ new careers is 
extiieroely applicable to secondary education. 

on the other hand, the model work-study mix may not be applicable here. 

In such a design, skill preparation would bu conducted in the school while 

practice would occur in the field. However, high schools are unlikely 

either to afford the personnel to teach all occupational skills or the 

necessary equipment. Especially in fields such as public health, the amount 

and quality of equipment required for skill preparation may bo prohibitive 

high schools. In such cases it might be more appropriate to bring the 

students to the user agency for all skill training. Carefully devised and 

evaluated demonstrations in various fields of different work-study mixes 

will provide answers about the relative effectiveness of alternative types 
of designs. 

d) Studon Characteristics 

Another aspect of new careers educational design which is more pecularily 
a secondary school problem emerges from the ages of the students. 

The factor of age is important, not only in terms of the utilisation 
of these persons in human service careers but because for the majority of 
these students this will be their first meaningful encounter with the world 

of work other than casual employment. Thus, appropriate work-related attitudes 
and behaviors may be totally new to this population. 
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As a first step, it would be wise to interview a sample of students to 
learn what their expectations of the world of work are--expectations both 
in terms of what they anticipate from the objective work situation and what 
they think their subjective reactions, both positive and negative will be. 
Those responses should be analysed for factors to be included in a preparatory 
work curriculum. 



In addition, discussion of items for inclusion in this typo of work 
orientation should be conducted with persons practicing in human service 
fields as personnel managers and supervisors in social service agencies. 
Since high schools have had more experience in training low income pupils 
than have community colleges, this variable need not be included in studies 
of student characteristics. 
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Community CoUj^ es 

To become a reality, 3 ubproics atonal occupations and careers re- 
quire the acceptance and legitimization of educational institutions, 

By recognizing the societal need for new occupational roles and by 
providing the neceonary training the educational system is furthering 
the institutionalization of new careers, "in our society it is the 
educational institutions that provide the necessary passports that 
permit horizontal as well as vertical mobility,"^ 

The community college has become a major force in the provision of 
occupational training and education for new careers, and is looked upon 
by many planners and educators as the educational institution most 
suited to provide the resources necessary to implement the program's 
educational component. The following reasons are advanced to support 
this point of view. 



The establishment of community junior colleges has been regarded 
by many as the most obvious effort toward democratizing higher 
education in the United States,.,. The community junior college 
is an open door" institution. Various leaders in the field 
have stated the basic concept of admissions as follows: Some 

colleges will set certain selective standards for admission and 
retention of students, but community colleges will keep their 
doors open to any person, youth or adult, who can profit by what 
the college can offer, and the colleges will strive to offer 
what the people can profit by. ** 

Occupational education, a major function of the community college, 
corresponds with the job related training needs of new careers. The 
two year Associate of Arts Degree, granted by community colleges, is 



* ^ ? lan for ^solving the Manpower Issue, National Association of 
.Social Workers News . Vol 14 No, 2, February 1969, p. 38, 

** John E * Rouoche, Salvage, Redirectio n or Custody? Remedial 
Jgucat_ion_in the Comm unity College . Etic Clearinghouse for JrT~Co liege 
Info. „ I960 Pages 1-6. * 
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a basic stop on most career ladders and a requirement for career 
advancement. 

The accessibility of community colleges to disadvantaged popula- 
tions and their recent, rather remarkable proliferation make them a 
particularly available and useful resource for New Careers Programs. 
Felds tein states : 



The two-year college, granting associate degrees is the fastest 
growing educational institution in the United States, There are 
some 950 community and/or junior colleges with some in every 
state, and new ones are opening at the rate of one each week,,,. 
The new community colleges tend to be located in urban areas 
and often in ghetto areas. By virtue of their newness and their 
commitment to the city, the community colleges often are most 
innovative, most receptive to change, * 



For these and other reasons, the community college is likely to 
be more responsive, than other institutions of higher education, to the 
changing educational needs of the community. This notion is expressed 
by Shatz and Steinberg: 



Junior colleges are more flexible in curriculum, experimentation, 
and innovation in the educational process as an expanding list of 
offerings reported in the AAJC Occupational Education Bulletin 
amply demonstrates. This expertise can be applied to the iden- 
tification of community needs, gaps in services, direct and in- 
direct assistance in mounting education and training programs, 
and broad involvement of faculty in specific areas of curricu- 
lum development, training, remediation, training of agency super- 
visors and planning and consultative services. ** 



* Donald Felds tein, Community College and Other Associate Degre e 
Programs for Social Welfare Areas , Council on Social Work Education, 
1968, Pages 5-6, 

** Sheldon S, Steinberg and Eunice Shatz, "Junior Colleges and the New 
Careers Program," J unior College Journal , February 1968, Pago 16. 
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The capacity to meet some of these expectations has been demon- 
strated by a few community colleges which have become pace setters in 
the advancement of New Career Programs. At the same time it should 
be recognized that community colleges face a number of major problems 
which limit their ability to respond effectively to the educational 
requirements of New Career programs. Analysis of those problems within 
a research framework is undertaken in the remainder of this section. 



The proposed research studies are broadly intended to assess the 
capabilities of community colleges to provide educational services in 
the various human service fields and to establish a basis for thier 



improvement. Although community college, have only just begun to develop 

educational programs in human services, as institutions they hove existed 

for a considerable period of time. Thus, their general philosophic 

orientations and their characteristic educational approaches, as well 

•s their initial ventures into human service fields, can be profitably 
subjected to systematic study. 



Though special emphasis will be devoted to the educational needs 
of those students who are enrolled in New Careers Programs, this will 
not be an exclusive concern, interest will also fall upon other students 
training for paraprofessional employment in the human service fields. 

Since the object of the proposed studies is to assess and to improve 
the educational capabilities of coemumity colleges to train para- 
professionals for human service careers, it follows that they should be 
addressed largely to those who plan and operate the educational programs 
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of thoue institutions. However, where it appears essential studies are 
directed to the attention of local New Careers program planners, and 
operators and to others as indicated, in addition, the needs of federal 
agencies for information about these programs may also be served by the 
proposed studies. But these studies were not framed within a national 
perspective. This was not a «*1or thrust of this study. 

The discussion and recommendations contained in this - action have 
bean confined rather closely to those problems and issues which have 
emerged as a result of the efforts of community colleges to serve the 
e ucationai and occupational needs of new careerists. The temptation to 
engage other basic issues related to the broader needs and deficiencies 
of higher education at the community college level has been resisted. 
Nevertheless, it should be emphasized that many respondents interviewed 
in the study vehemently maintained the need for essential institutional 
change at community and senior colleges alike if new careerists and 
other students are to receive an education of maximum value. But 
analysis of the ills of higher education was not the primary objective 
of this study. Still the immediate problems of providing new careerists 
a community college education serves to underscore the existence of 
a complex series of generic issues which confronted institutions of 
higher education long before the advent of the New Careers Program. 

Increasing reliance upon community colleges to provide new careerists 
with advanced forms of skill training and educational credentials has 
created a series of immediate problems which the colleges must resolve 
xf they are to serve this new student group effectively. But the 
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educational needs o£ new careerists compete for attention with those of 
tecent high school graduates whose already substantial number is likely 
to be augmented by growing acceptance of open-admission policies, in 
addition, adult community residents are enrolling in incre.- 'ng numbers 
in both day and evening community college classes. The result is that 
even the most passionate advocate of the New Careers Program cannot argue 
persuasively that the educational problems of new careerists constitute 
a first-priority issue for community colleges. 



On the other hand, it need not be assumed th 3 t the educational 
needs of new carearlets are in all respects different than those of 
recent high school graduates and other community college enrollees. In 
fact, in many ways they may be quite similar with the result that measures 
designed to aid new careerists may be useful for other students as well 
as whether this assumption is at all tenable should be tested by research 
which seeks to compare the (educational) strengths and deficiencies of 
new careerists, recent high school graduates and other adults over 
twenty-one years of age. Variables for analysis should include, 
motivation, clarity and strength of objectives, educational attainment 
and capabilities, the availability >f time and place for study and the 



presence or competing interests mid obligations. Subjects should be 
tested at the time of admission and again after this initial semester to 
detormine whether their college experience has revealed any significantly 
new or altered needs. At admissions student interviews should be 
conducted and their records carefully analysed. Subsequently, students 
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Miould 

faculty 



be ire interviewed , and their progress assessed in interviews 
and through analysis of their performance records. 



with 



Community colleges throughout the country are experimenting with 
a variety of new arrangements and procedures to meet the needs of new 
careerists for accessibility to higher education, for individual program 
planning and for supportive services. These needs and arrangements 
should be described and their educational impact evaluated. The 
proposed studies discussed in the remainder of 'he section are 
addressed to the identification and analysis of needs and problems 
and to empirical evaluation of the efforts of community colleges to 
meet these needs and to reduce these problems. 



One other point must be made before launching into the discussion 
of proposed studies. It is apparent that measures of effectiveness as 
well as the methods and techniques to be employed in evaluative 
studies will have to be considered in the course of developing each 
research design. To avoid repetition in this discussion, it will be 
assumed that alternative methodologies and techniques are known, and- require 
specification only in the unusual circumstance; e. & . where particular 
comparison groups should be employed. Similarly, measures of effective- 
ness will be derstood to include grade levels, participation in extra- 
curricular activities drop-out rates and other indices which may be 
obtained from the performance records of new careerists. Those 
measures should be suppleme.^nd by the assessment of students, 
faculty and work-site supervisors. Lastly, objective and subjective 
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measures should be broken down by age, sex, ethnicity, marital status 
and other variables related to the objectives of the study. 

1) Considerable experimentation has been taking place with placement 
of new careerists in homogeneous class groupings rather than in regular, 
more-or - less heterogeneous classes. Generally, homogeneous classes for 
new careerists are maintained for a semester or two before the students 
are integrated into regular classes. The argument for homogeneous 
classes assumes that there are differences in background and academic 
preparation between new careerists and other community college students 
which require more individual pedagogical approaches and new or 
different methods of instruction. It is also assumed that homogeneity 
in class composition is more likely to produce group unity and support 
and, consequently, higher morale which will contribute to better 
academic adjustment and performance. On the other hand, heterogeneous 
groupings are based on the belief that it is important to expose new 
careerists to competition with other students. It treats them as 
equals with others and avoids implicitly labelling them as "inferiors." 
Further, heterogeneity gives new careerists a more realistic view of 
the college environment and exposes them more fully to the benefits 
of the college experience. It assumes that success would be more 
satisfying to new careerists if they knew they v T ore competing with 
other students who had met the usual community college entrance requirements. 

These assumptions clearly need to be tested and assessed in 
terms of their impact on academic adjustment and performance. It would 
also be useful to ascertain the academic experiences and accomplishments 
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of new careerists who were placed in homogeneous class groupings in their 
ii\st ye.u when they were subsequently placed in heterogeneous groupings. 
Do they experience easier adjustment and better performance records in the 
second year than a comparable group of new careerists who were integrated 
with other students in their first year? 

2) Community colleges have also varied schedules to accommodate 
the need of new careers students for both work and study. In one 
arrangement students are on campus for two full days (or two- and- a- half 
days) while the remainder of the week is spent on the job. On campus they 
attend classes, and have time for study, counseling, tutoring, extra- 
curricular activities and relaxation. Other scheduling patterns have 
new careers students on campus either every morning or every afternoon. 

To some degree, schedules will be determined by the form of 
the college s new careers program. Thus, the - practice of placing new 
careerists in homogeneous class groupings will permit greater flexibility 
in scheduling of classes than heterogeneous groupings. In this study 
respondents reported that the schedule which places the student on 
campus for two full days was perhaps the most popular arrangement. 

It. eliminated the time, expense and bother of traveling between the 
college and the job every day, providing the student with a less hectic 
schedule and with time to concentrate on studies and to participate in 
campus activities. This type of schedule also seemed to be favored by 
job supervisors who preferred to have new careerists available for a 
fulJ. day, Nevertheless , there is little evidence to show that cne type 
of schedule contributes more or less than others to a new careers 
students' performance on campus or on the job. 
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3) Respondents in this study expressed a series of concerns 
regarding the consequences of re leased -time policies of the public and 
private agencies which employ new careerists. Of particular interest 
was the effect of such policies on other non-professional employees. 

The reactions of members of the professional staff was also an issue. 

The implication in most instances was that other staff are likely to 
respond negatively to what is viewed as "special privileges,' for new 
careerists, though this was conceded to be less likely for professional 
than non-professional staff. There were consequently many questions 
regarding the effect of such responses on the working relationships of 
new careerists and other staff members, and of how new careerists, in 
turn, respond to the negative reactions of others to their released-time 
privileges. The assumption here is that such situations may well present 
impediments to the success of new careerists in their academic as well 
as their job experiences. 

These possibilities raised further questions about the measures 
adopted by agency management to cope with the potentially negative and 
serious consequences of released-time educational policies for new 
careerists; to mollify the negative reactions of other staff members 
and to insure that their antagonism does jeopardize the success of 
new careerists on the job and on the campus. Some respondents wondered 
whether agency executives, particularly in public agencies, vrere 
personally convinced of the need or cost-effectiveness of released-time 
policies for new careerists or whether they felt it necessary to go along 
because of community and political pressures. They were also curious 
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about the different methods of financing released- time educational 
programs by public agencies throughout the country - such questions are 
clearly significant in assessing the immediate success of the program 
and its longevity, 



4) Some agencies, perhaps in increasing numbers, are providing new 
careerists with salary increments and greater job responsibilities while 
they are in the community college program. Participants receive one or 
more increases contingent upon their completion of a stipulated number 
of college credits. Presumably the.se increases are in addition to those 
they receive whether or not they attend a community college. These 
practices appear to be justified by two assumptions. One is that they 
operate as incentives to enroll in and to complete the community colleg'. 
program, Ihe other is that completion of a given number ot credits makes 
the new careerist a more useful employee which entitles him to both a 
salary increment and to greater job responsibilities. Whether similar 
practices are to be employed for those who go on to a Bachelor's degree 
is not known, but it j.s an interesting question. In any event, it i.s 
important to test the validity of these assumptions and to ascertain the 
effects of these practices on the performance of new careerists on the 
campus and on the job. In respect to job performance issues of the kind 
noted in paragraph 3 above are also like to be relevant. However, these 
concerns can be built into a study design which employs comparative groups 
tor analysis of effects. 



5) Community college administrators among this study's respondents 
often felt hard-pressed to cope with the frequent: and often unrealistic 
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demands for programs and services made by innumerable community advocates 
of new careers programs. Community colleges along with other public 
institutions of higher education have been caught up in the expanding 
movement towards community self-determination and improvement. As public 
institutions they arc expected to be sensitive and responsive to the 
educational and training needs of community residents. A multitude of 
spokesmen, many of them self-appointed, have appeared to demand programs 
and services for community residents, new careerists and other local 
paraprofessionals . Their demands are often described as devoid of 
understanding of what they entail by way of financial and technical 
support, or how they are related to labor market demand and the academic 
requirements of senior colleges. In these circumstances it would be 
extremely useful to study the character, rationale and origins of these 
demands made upon a national sample of community colleges; the extent 
of community support for the demands; the advocates and the groups they 
represent, and the ways in which various community colleges handle 
these demands. 

6) One of the more frequent and insistent demands made by new 
careers advocates is that community colleges shorten the educational 
experience; _i.e., reduce the time required to obtain a degree. They 
point to the fact that most new careerists are adults with responsibilities 
for earning a livelihood and caring for dependents as well as for completing 
an educational program. For some spokesmen, perhaps o:\ly a minority, the 
degree represents little more than the acquisition of a rather useless 
credential; a senseless practice with which one must go along. They and 
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others feel more can be learned on the job, than ... the college classroom. 
Accordingly, any steps are welcome which can be taken to shorten the time 
needed to obtain the degree, among the steps advocated are credits for work 
experience, for life experience, independent study, various forms of 
cooperative education and others. 

This suggests the need for a survey of current practices within 
individual occupational disciplines among community colleges. The 
questions to be addressed should Include descriptions of these practices 
(for example, what aspects of the new careerists work or life experience 
are credited? How many credits are given? How are they handled 
administratively? Are the credits granted conditionally or unconditionally 
and at what points in new careerists academic career?) What rationales 
are used to explain these practices? What are their apparent efforts on 
Jobs and academic performance? Ti a system of work experience credits 
more appropriate and feasible in some fields than others? Which? Why? 

7) An impartial variation of this issue relates to the question of 
how community colleges might most effectively relate their curricula and 
teaching methods to the new careerists' work experience. Through surveys, 
analytic studies and demonstrations empirical efforts should be made to 
determine optimum methous and techniques for integrating work experience 
with classroom instruction; the responsibilities that colleges ass ime for 
supervision of work experience, and similar questions. 

On these questions, it would also be instructive to study the 
educational performance and experience of three comparable groups of 
community college students, one group should consist of new careerists 
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engaged in paid work; a second group should include students who arc given 
non-paid field-work placements; and, a third group who are not involved 
in cither of these activities and are free to devote themselves full-time 
to school work. The study design will have to control for student 
characteristics and for occupational specialization. If at all possible, 
the influence of different instructors and curricula should be neutralized. 
Such studies might shed light on such questions as paid or non-paid work 
on the educational experience and the desirability of scholarships for 
full-time study. 

8) Those responsible for the development of community college 
curricula, i .e . , for the content and sequencing of course, often find 
themselves in rather difficult positions. Somehow they must find the 
means for delineating a progression of learning experiences that reflects 
the requirements of specific occupations and higher education institution, 
and the educational capabilities and deficiencies of a varied student 
population. The difficulties may be compounded when the students in 
question are disadvantaged new careerists, a group whose educational 
background and age presents curricula planners with a unique challenge 
for which they have had little previous experience. In this situation 
planners will need a full measure of experience and increasingly intimate 
knowledge of students : attributes, of occupational and higher educational 
requirements, and the establishment of effective processes for developing 
and assessing curricula. 

A full understanding of current curricula content and development 
processes applied to sequences of courses enrolling large numbers of new 
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careerists is essential as a basis for effecting improvements by both 
national and local agencies. Since curricula content and development 
processes vary significantly among community colleges and occupational 
and educational specializations, research should be designed to ascertain 
the major curriculum patterns that are currently practiced and their 
rationales. A random sample of community colleges should be selected 
incorporating differen': types of college curricula for each occupational 
area, (e.g. for the field of education). Further, the curriculum dosign 3 
should include those which offer generic preparation as well as 
specialized training. Specifically, the study should inquire into: 

: The information and informational sources and assumptions 

re: students (New Careerists and others) and occupations which were 
employed in developing curricula; 

: The methods and resources employed in acquiring such 

information, and the problems encountered in the process; 

: The role of faculty, students, user agencies, professional 

associations, unions, institutions of higher education, etc., in developing 
curricula and initiating curricula change; 

: The major curricula themes and their rationale (e.g., 

the mix between liberal arts and occupational education, and the trend 
towards generic vs. specific occupational curricula); 

: Variations and inconsistencies in curricula content, in 

sequencing, prerequisites, materials, and types and numbers of 
specialized courses to be taken; 

: Assumptions of tho educational and other qualifications 

needed by students to handle the curriculum successfully (e.g., 
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students seen as an undifferentiated or diverse group? If t.ho latter, 

In what respects are they considered to bo different and how are these 
differences reflected in curricula designs?); 

: Specific curricular changes which h e resulted from the 

involvement of community colleges in New Careers programs, and the 
ramifications of such changes throughout the college community; 

: Assessment of students, faculty, user agencies, colleges 

and universities, etc,, regarding the relevance and usefulness of 
specific curricula vis-a-vis student needs and capabilities, and 
occupational and advanced educational performance requirements; 

: Descriptions and assessments of major types of educational 

or curriculum materials used. 

9) Reassessment and redesign of community college curricula are 
not the only changes sought by advocates of new careers programs. 

To meet the educational needs of new careerists, they maintain that 
faculty are needed who can best communicate with and relate to them. 

The identification and selection of such faculty are matters for 
empirical determination, rather than conventional wisdom. What is 
required in this situation is the development of: explicit, tested models 
of faculty roles and qualifications. This task will need the involvement 
of community college planners and administrators as well as researchers. 

One approach to the development of faculty models involves 
(a) the identification of individual faculty members who in the performance 
of selected, essential functions are rated high and those who are rated 
low by their peers, department chairmen, and new careers students. The 
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functions selected might include classroom teaching, student advisement, 
committee activities, contributions to fields or professional or 
occupational specialization, and community service, (b) Their attitudes 
and approaches to these functions, r.nd, most importantly, the actions 
taken to implement them should he carefully described and compared. 
Differences in the attitudes and actions of the two groups should 
produce understanding of the reasons for effective and ineffective 
performance, (c) Lastly, analysis of the objective and subjective 
characteristics of the faculty members in both high and low performance 
groups will suggest a complex of preferred personal qualifications for 
faculty roles. 

A somewhat simpler method for generating empirical data as s 
basis for the development of faculty models involves the design of an 
attitude or opinion survey. Administered to faculty, new careers 
students, administrators and knowledgeable community service agencies, 
the study should focus on what are regarded as faculty responsibilities 
and attitudes towards the education of new careerists, the standards 
performance and personal qualifications considered necessary to fulfill 

them. Here too, faculty responsibilities may include teaching, 

i 

advisement, committee activities, communit:y services, etc. 

These studies should produce data which can be employed to 
develop operational conceptions of the roles of faculty, particularly 
in relation to the disadvantaged student, and the optimum qualifications 
required for success in these roles. However carefully and systematically 
developed these models may be, they will need to bo tested before they 
arc implemented. For this purpose, a series of appropriate indices of 
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puccossful role performance should be selected and base line data 
generated in preparation for before and after testing of randomly 
selected experimental and control groups of students, committee 
assignments, community service activities, etc. 

10) Increasingly, it is recognized that new careerists, as is the 
case with other disadvantages persons, may require various auxiliary 
services in order to aid their adjustment to and enhance their 
performance in a new academic environment. In some instances financial 
assistance is nefcded, but more often tutoring, remediation, counseling 
and even family case work are the services required. The effectiveness 
of these services may well determine the academic success of many new 
careerists. It is important, therefore, to determine how community 
colleges are handling these critical activities, and what they have 
learned in the process, 

A national survey should be accepted to determine how students 1 
deficiencies are identified and by what criteria judgments are made 
regarding the types of service needed. Efforts should be made to 
identify the characteristics of those who require different typos of 
services in contrast to those who do not, when individuals in need of 
assistance are identified, how are they approached? Is it entirely a 
matter of persuasion or is there some element of coercion? Are such 
services generally offered on an individual or group basis? On what 
grounds are such judgments made? What are the academic consequences for 
those who refuse to accept the proffered services? In general, what are 
the costs involved? How are these services organized and administered? 
Finally, which are most effective? 
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11) The significance of linkages established between community 
colleges and public and private (user) agencies employing new careerists 
as well as professional associations and unions has been stressed 
throughout this section. Indeed, the success of the New Careers Program 
is in large measure dependent upon the sensitive articulation of the 
objectives and activities of community colleges with other community 
organizations, many of which are engaged in new or expanded services 
with a relatively unfamiliar population or client group. The impor- 
tance of these relationships w~3 anticipated by the New Careers Pro- 
gram concept and affirmed by subsequent operational experience. 

Characteristically, the development of such linkages has 
often proved to be a di.ificnlt and frustrating experience. For example, 
one frequently hears complaints by supervisory staff of user agencies 
that they lack information about new careerists' educational experiences. 
On the other he', reports of significant accomplishments by both 
the community college and the user agency come frrm those communities v 
in which cooperative relationships have been established. 

It ic recommended, therefore, that a national sample purvey 
be undertaken to describe, analyze and assess the linkages established 
between community colleges and nev; careers projects. The study should 
also include for secondary emphasis relationships between professional 
associations and unions and community colleges. The focus of the 
study should center on the following issues: 

: The number and type of relationships established between 

community colleges and user and other agencies. 

: The benefits to community colleges and to cooperating 
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agencies anticipated from their relationship. 

: The actual benefits realized, or changes affected, 

: The manner in which relationships were established, 

: The mechanisms through which the relationships were effected, 

j Factors contributing to successful and to unsuccessful re- 
lationships , 

This survey should result in conclusions covering the conditions 
and mechanisms associated with successful articulation between community 
colleges and other agencies and recommendations for their extension and 
strengthening. 



12) In the rhetoric of the New Careers Program, the opportunity 
for maximum occupational mobility is significantly dependent on open 
channels between community and senior colleges* However, the existence 
of barriers to the movement of community college graduates into senior 
colleges is an issue of considerable concern to many, as the following 
statement indicates; 

’’New Careerists at Pasadena City College are nearing the 
completion of Certificate requirements (four core courses) and 
are anticipating the A, A. degree. They are perturbed by what the 
fine print in university and college catalogs tell them. It is 
all well and good to preach the New Careers gospel of becoming 
credentialed while you work, but under the present ground rules, 
inadequate articulation stops the process cold at the A. A. 
degree. Core courses and nev; related courses are not trans- 
ferable except on a too limited elective basis. There are few 
if any equivalencies in the lower divisions of state colleges 
of the University; hence no transfer credit. To add insult to 
injury, when the student does not reach upper division status he 
may be required to repeat the content of many of these courses."* 



* Ruth Mac far lane, "The Name of the Game is Urban Community Development," 
So me Wh o Dared, The Institute for Local Self Government, Berkeley, 
Californiz, 1969, p. 78, 
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One of the principal problcn. in the articulation between the 
two Institutions involves the transferability of community college 
credits to a senior college in pursuit of a baccalaureate degree, A 
complex of difficult and sensitive problems, the issue of credit 
transferability must be resolved if the credibility of the New Careers 
program and concept is to be firmly established. To deal with this 
issue adequately will require special studies addressed to such ques- 
tions as : 

: The preparation of community college graduates who apply 

for admission to a four-year college, 

: The educational backgrounds of those who apply and of those 

who are accepted and rejected, (For example, are liberal arts majors 
more likely to apply aud to be accepted than these who majored in an 
occupational specialisation? Among the latter, are students of some 
occupational specialisations more likely than others to apply and be 
accepted?) 

• The processes and criteria employed by four-ye.tr colleges 
in evaluating the background of community college studonts applying 
for admissions , How do these processes and criteria vary among four- 
year colleges? 

: The processes and experiences of those community colleges 

which have negotiated with four-year colleges on issues related to 
the tranpferability of credit. 

: The types of community college courses that are and are 

not credited by four-year colleges. Does acceptance of the application 
for admission by a four-year college generally require that community 
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college graduates make up various courses? Which? How many? 

The variations in practice which affect the issue of trans- 
ferability of credit from one institution to another are likely to 
be influenced by the educational credentials of the community college 
graduates, by the admissions requirements of individual four-year 
colleges and of their constituent schools and departments, and by a 
host of other factors* Despite these variations, descriptions and 
analysis of current practice are essential as a basis for developing 
academic bridges between two-year and four-year collages. 
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